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STATED BY THE FOREIGN OFFICE TO BE THE AUTHOR OF A LETTER TO THE BRITISH COMMUNIST PARTY INSTRUCTING BRITISH os 
“TO WORK FOR THE VIOLENT OVERTHROW OF EXISTING INSTITUTIONS IN THIS COUNTRY" M. ZINOVIEFF, PRESIDENT 
OF THE THIRD (COMMUNIST) INTERNATIONAL IN MOSCOW. e 























sensation was caused through the publication, by the Foreign Office, of its 
official Note of protest (signed by Mr. J. D. Gregory in the absence of the Prime 
Minister) addressed to the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, M. Rakovsky, regarding “a 
letter received by the Central Committee of the British Communist Party, from 
the Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Communist International, 
the signature of M. Zinovieff, its President, dated September 15." The text 
the Zinovieff letter was published at the same time, and a copy of it was enclosed 
with the Foreign Office protest, which went on to say: “ The letter contains 
instructions British subjects to work for the violent overthrow of existing 
institutions in this country, and for the subversion of his Majesty's armed forces 
as a means to that end.” In reply to the Foreign Office Note M. Rakovsky 
transmitted a Note from M. Litvinoff in Moscow denouncing the Zinovieff letter 


over 
of 


to 








as “an impudent forgery,” and demanding, “in view of the use of this forgery 
| in an official document an adequate apology and the punishment of .. . 
persons involved in the forgery.” Mr. Ramsay Macdonald stated on October 27 











SIGNATORY OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE | 
NOTE OF PROTEST: MR. J. D. GREGORY, . 
OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


7 that the Foreign Office had published the letter and protest sooner than he expected. 
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W* all know the man who, when puzzled by 
something which he thinks is not modern, 
meaning that it is not materialistic, cries out in a 
sort of exultant exasperation, “ But this is. the 
twentieth century!’’ In one sense he is right to 
make it a boast of the twentieth century, for nobody 
was ever so benighted and bigoted in the twelfth 
century. In that age men had many minor super- 
stitions and many symbolical tricks with numbers. 
They would have been quite capable of making a 
mathematical pattern out of the Twelve Apostles and 
the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac. But it never occurred 
to them to accept the abject superstition that they 
themselves were in some way sacred beings because 
they were born in a century marked by the number 
twelve ; or to suppose that this alone made them 
superior to men in a century marked by the number 
ten or the number six. But when we penetrate 
below this mere boast of the passage of time, or the 
accumulation of centuries, it is very 
difficult to discover precisely what the 
boisterous gentleman of the twentieth 
century really means. Sometimes he 
really talks as if a ghost or a goblin 
might exist in the twelfth century but 
not in the twentieth. Sometimes he 
seems not so much to mean that ghosts 
or goblins or gods cannot exist, as rather 
that he is happy in being a “ hard- 
headed "' or impenetrable person who 
cannot be asked to believe in them 


Read a magazine mystery story, 
natural or preternatural (I, for one, must 
have read a thousand), and you will find 
something very curious about the mental 
attitude of the author, and especially of 
those characters whom he wishes to pre- 
sent as very scientific Or very sane. It 
seems somehow as if it could be possible 
for the psychical thing to happen, and 
yet rational for the rationalists to deny 
it. This double and confused state of 
mind is like those transformation scenes 
in the old pantomimes, in which a plain 
front scene like a street, or the cottage 
of the Widow Twankey with the mangle 
or the water- butt, was slowly trans 
fused and turned transparent by a more 
shining scene within, with all the lights 
and colours of the court of the fairies 
The two contradictory scenes seemed to 
co-exist ; it was almost as if the specta- 
tor saw one scene with one eye and one 
with the other. So it would be hard 
just now to say whether it is the modern 
fashion to deny that there are spirits 


anywhere, or the modern fashion to see THE IRISH REPUBLICAN: LEADER TWICE ARRESTED IN ULSTER: MR. DE VALERA 
LEAVING THE BARRACKS AT NEWRY IN CUSTODY OF THE ULSTER CONSTABULARY. 
Mr. De Valera, the leader of the Irish Republicans, was arrested by the Ulster Constabulary on 
October 24 in the vestibule of the Town Hall at Newry, where he had been advertised to speak 
He had managed to elude the cordon of police drawn round the town, it is said, 
by disguising himself and leaving off his horn-rimmed spectacles. The Ulster Government had 
announced that if he entered their territory he would be served with notice to quit, and would be 
arrested if he disobeyed. As M.P. for South Down in the Northern Parliament, he claimed a right 
to meet his constituents at Newry. On the day after his arrest he was released and escorted over 
He went to Dublin, but soon returned to Ulster, and was re-arrested 
at Londonderry on October 26. Later he was put im gaol at Belfast —{Photograph by Topical.) 


them everywhere. Both fashions exist 
simultaneously, and neither is much 
more than a fashion. The mangle, the 
machine of the great material sciences, 
may look very solid; but nothing can 
prevent it looking thinner and thinner 
against anything that looks like a light 
through the veil of material things. The 
light may be very promising for those 
who are sure it will soon reveal the 
fairy queen's court, but it is not clear enough to 
satisfy some who suspect it of coming from the 
demon king's kitchen In this state of transition 
and a double vision of things, it is very difficult to 
discuss certain facts or statements common to the 
spiritual history of all mankind. Doubt is still 
respectable, even while faith is fashionable. And the 
whole problem of many lives is how to be fashionable 
without ceasing to be respectable 


Everybody has noticed in the newspapers how the 
very pretence of rationalistic orthodoxy has been 
dropped. All sorts of psychical phenomena are 
paraded not merely in paragraphs but in headlines 
And they are now given as news and no longer merely 
as views. I do not say that the editor would go to 


at a meeting 


the Ulster boundary by police. 


Bry G. K. CHESTERTON. 


the stake for the truth of the statements. It is just 
barely possible that he would hesitate to do so for a 
good many of his other statements. I do not say 
that the reporter is ready to swear in the sight of 
heaven to the accuracy of this incident as reported in 
the paper. It would be a good deal to say of the 
accuracy of any incident reported in the paper. The 
newspaper-reader, not to mention the newspaper- 
writer, may well in that sense be sceptical about the 
preternatural news. He may be as sceptical about 
the preternatural news as he is about the natural 
news, about the political news and the financial 
news, and especially the foreign news. But that is 
not the point; the’ point is the new relation between 
the preternatural and the natural. And the difference 
is that they are now both taken naturally. We may 
not believe that a cripple was cured by faith or that 
a house is haunted by fairies ; and we may not believe 
that Mr. Lloyd George was received with a glow of 





affection by all his old Liberal comrades, or that 
every Conservative is ready to follow Lord Birken- 
head to the death. But the point is that we read 
about Faith Cures exactly as we read about Party 
Reunions. There is one paragraph about the polter- 
geist and another about the politician. There is no 
longer any real affectation of distinguishing between 
them, in the sense of dismissing one as impossible and 
accepting the other as certain 


The veneer of Victorian scepticism had, indeed, for 
some time been wearing thin. But I can remember 
the time, not so very long ago, when that Victorian 
scepticism was assumed everywhere as a part of 
Victorian respectability. It required some moral 
courage for a man to express a belief in ghosts, even 


in private conversation. It would have required 
a moral courage bordering on madness for him to 
have expressed the same belief in a public print. Of 
course, there were always Spiritualists, as there were 
always Flat Earthers or the Peculiar People who were 
put in prison for letting their children die without 
a doctor. But these were not only very minute 
minorities, but (what is more important) they were in 
the moral sense very exceptional exceptions. We old 
Victorians never dreamed of supposing that they 
could have any influence, any more than the men who 
thought the earth was flat—or, for that matter, the 
men who thought that they themselves were made 
of glass. We thought the, Peculiar People were very 
peculiar people. But they are by no means so 
peculiar nowadays. The doctrine of Christian Science 
involved in exactly the same way the idea of doing 
without a doctor for which these poor people were 
put in prison. Of course, they were put in prison 
because they were poor people; and 
the Christian Scientists are not put in 
prison because they are generally rich 
people. But it is none the less re- 
markable to note that the rich people 
can now tend to be Christian Scientists. 
That means that the whole order of 
ideas has become infinitely more plausi- 
ble and acceptable. The different fates 
of the dwindling minority of the Peculiar 
People and the swell mob of the fol- 
lowers of Mrs. Eddy is itself a working 
model of the way in which the whole 
situation has been reversed, like an 
hour-glass suddenly turning over. 


Indeed, the phrase with which I 
began, the foolish phrase about the 
numerical title of the epoch, was really 
rather characteristic of the last cen- 
tury than the present one. It was 
really rather our fathers and grand- 
fathers who said, “‘ Nobody can believe 
such nonsense in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”” Anda true prophet would have 
answered them, “No; but many will 
believe it in the twentieth century.” 
Probably, as a matter of fact, the real 
paradise of perfect rationalism was the 
eighteenth century. The French Revo- 
lution was not really the beginning of 
an epoch. It was rather the end of 
an epoch. Its huge upheaval and even 
its heroic sacrifices let loose all the 
mystical and imaginative elements which 
it set out to deny. Napoleon set out 
to fight for reason and turned fight- 
ing into romance. Still, the nineteenth 
century, which was romantic compared 
with the eighteenth century, was ration- 
alistic compared with the twentieth 
century. The only point here is that 
it is now the fashion to talk of faith 
healing and even of faith. But I hope 
you and I do not take our faith from 
fashion. 


Some of us would prefer to be no 
longer swept off our feet by any 
fashion or blown about by any wind of doctrine ; 
we should prefer to be able to form a historical 
and human conclusion upon the whole matter. 
And nothing like a historical or human conclusion 
is possible if we are to praise every accidental 
or arbitrary custom as it turns up. If the optimists 
mean that something worthy in humanity can prob- 
ably continue to co-exist with any custom or fashion, 
they are probably quite right. But if they mean 
that, they do not say it. What they say is a weird 
confusion between the idea that something must be 
said at the modern moment and the idea that the 
modern moment will last for ever; that it is only 
valuable in being new and yet that it can never grow 
old; a hotch-potch of time and eternity out of touch 
with the very notion of truth 
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CURIOSITIES IN RECENT 





A “RUM RUNNER" BURNING OFF THE AMERICAN COAST: THE FRENCH SCHOONER 
“ANNE ANTOINETTE" SET ON FIRE BY A LIGHTED CIGARETTE DROPPED INTO A 
POOL OF ALCOHOL. 


NEWS: A PAGE OF UNCOMMON 
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HAPPENINGS. 

















AFTER BEING SHELLED BY A UNITED STATES COASTGUARD CUTTER AS A DANGER 
TO NAVIGATION: THE CHARRED HULK OF THE “ANNE ANTOINETTE,” WHOSE CREW 
WERE RESCUED BEFORE THE FIRING. 





























OSTRICH RACES AT PRAGUE: THE FINISH OF A 
TROTTING RACE—‘ HILDA B"’ PASSING THE POST. 
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THE FIRST TREE CARRIED BY AIR: LOADING IT INTO AN 
IMPERIAL AIRWAYS AEROPLANE AT CROYDON, FOR PARIS. 











WITH BANNERS WARNING CIVILIANS OF THE DIABOLICAL CHARACTER OF CHEMICAL 
WARFARE : SAILORS IN GAS-MASKS IN A CHARITY PAGEANT, DEVONPORT. 


The first two photographs illustrate a curious incident that took place recently 
at sea off the American coast, some seventeen miles from Sea Girt, New Jersey. 
According to the information supplied with the photographs, the French schoone~ 
“Anne Antoinette,”” a “rum-runner"™ with a cargo of S000 cases of spirit, was 
set on fire by a lighted cigarette falling into a pool of alcohol. The crew of 
eight men were rescued by another ship, and then the United States Coast-Guard 
Cutter “Gresham” fired twenty-one 1-lb. shells into the charred hulk. The 
captain of the “ Gresham,” it is reported, said that he sank the schooner because 


she was a danger to navigation. An ostrich race meeting was held at Prague 


OSTRICH RACES AT PRAGUE: “GREAT SPORT,"’ WINNER 
OF THE OSTRICH “ DERBY,"’ GOING TO THE POST. 











A NOVELTY AT THE NATIONAL HUNT MEETING AT SANDOWN PARK: A WOMAN 
OPERATING A TOTALISATOR, WHICH WAS ESPECIALLY POPULAR WITH WOMEN. 


on October 19 


In some events the birds were ridden by jockeys, and in others 


driven from light vehicles, as in a trotting race.——At Croydon Aerodrome the 
other day a tree was sent by aeroplane to Paris. It was the first time that 
a tree has ever been carried by air.——At Devonport on October 25 a Naval 


and Marine Pageant, in which a thousand officers and men took part, was held 
on behalf of the Naval Churches and Orphanage Homes. Our photograph shows 
a “Gas War” car in the procession A novel sight at Sandown Park, at the 
National Hunt Meeting on October 25, was a totalisator operated by a woman. 
She did a good deal of business, especially with other women. 





EXHIBITING THE NATIONAL GAME OF THE UNITED STATES; TV 


PHoToGRAPHs BY L.N.A., UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD, WestrRx NEwsI 
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AT THE HOME PLATE: (L. TO R.) THE UMPIRE, CATCHER (SIGNALLING TO THE _— 
PITCHER) AND BATTER (ABOUT TO STRIKE AT THE BALL) DURING THE LIVERPOOL ‘ CATCHER 
MATCH—NEW YORK GIANTS v. CHICAGO WHITE SOX. 
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} ‘ 
; N this game there are two teams of nine players each. A game consists of base 
} , nine innings. An ‘inning’ is completed when both teams have consecutively first 
gone to the ‘bat’ and had three men ‘ put out’ by the side in the field. A he 
‘run’ is scored when a player of the side ‘at bat’ makes a circuit of the the 
: R bases before his team is ‘ put out The ‘batter’ takes his place at the ‘ home ball 
{ plate’ facing the pitcher. The pitcher must throw the ball over the plate at emf 
; ’ a height between the knee and shoulder of the batter to have a ‘strike’ called, Wh 
; whether or not the batter actually tries to hit it. If the bal! is not directly safe 
} s over the plate or is too high or too low, and the batter does not try to hit it, scor 
5 
} is a *‘ ball If the batter misses a pitched ball it is a ‘strike,’ and ‘fouls’ {| out 
; (a ball struck into foul ground) are strikes until two strikes are recorded against | by 
5 
; } the batter Three strikes put a batter ‘out.’ Four ‘ balls" advance the batter swe 
i $3 to first base. If the ball is caught the batter is ‘out.’ Otherwise, if the | Thr 
P nee - . nme nena annem batter an reach first, second, or third base before the ball, he is ‘safe.’ | tire 
NEW YORK GIANTS v. CHICAGO WHITE SOX AT STAMFORD BRIDGE: A FIELDER } When a ‘runner’ has reached a base, he may try to ‘steal’ the next 
AT A BASE, HAVING CAUGHT THE BALL, ABOUT TO TOUCH WITH IT A RUNNER , Continued optosite 
, ‘ 








SLIDING IN TO THE BASE. 
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AT STAMFORD BRIDGE: A HIGH LEFT-HANDED CATCH BY ONE OF THE | SEEN THROUGH NETTING TO PROTECT THE SPECTATORS: THE HOME PLATE AT STAMFORD | 
“GIANTS '’ FIELDING AT A BASE (MARKED BY THE SQUARE, HASSOCK- [ML BRIDGE, SHOWING (L. TO R.) THE UMPIRE, CATCHER AND BATTER, AND THE PITCHER Sh 
OBJECT ON THE GROUND). BEYOND—(IN EXTREME LEFT FOREGROUND) THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK 
on — : 


- = — o—_ 








In the United States, baseball, the national game, attracts far bigger crowds and causes much greater or, at any rate, more 
football over here 


boisterous enthusiasm than does 
Two of the most famous American baseball teams—the New York Giants and the Chicago White Sox—landed at Liverpool on October 22 


to play exhibition matches in this country with a view to enabling British spectators to understand 


. 4 
and appreciate the game. Each team of nine men was 
accompanied by six reserves. The players are University graduates, and, it is said, receive salaries averaging from £3500 to £6000 a year They are all 
married (four being on their honeymoon), and have all brought their wives The trip is their annual holiday, and they are drawing no pay here, but proceeds ‘ 
of the matches go to the King Edward VII. Hospital Fund. 


Much of the credit for organising the visit is due to the American Legion in London As one 
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ES. TWO “CRACK” AMERICAN BASEBALL TEAMS IN ENGLAND. 


WEsteRx NEWSPAPER UNION, SPORT AND GENERAL, CENTRAL PRESs, AND C.N. 




















LEFT FiIBLDER 


RUNNER J" stort sToP 


) PITCHER 
































OUT AT THE HOME PLATE AFTER TRYING TO “STEAL” A BASE: (L. TO R.) THE 
BATTER, A RUNNER (PROSTRATE, TOUCHED BY THE CATCHER WITH THE BALL 
WHILE “SLIDING” IN), THE ,CATCHER, AND THE UMPIRE. 
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1E HOME PLATE FOR FIRST BASE, GARDNER (EXTREME RIGHT) STARTING FROM FIRST TO 
IRD, AND JAMIESON (LEFT BACKGROUND) STARTING FROM THIRD FOR HOME. 
ee 
= 
sists of base, say advance from Diagram of Field. 
cutivel first to second base, and : . : 
eld. A he must advance when Lait Field Centre Field Right Field 

of the the batter hits a ‘fair’ * } 

* home ball, unless there is an 
plate at empty base behind him. 

’ called, When a runner advances 
directly safely to ‘home plate’ he \ 

» hit it, scores. A runner declared ' 

‘fouls’ | out on the bases is signalled 
against by the umpire with a 
+ batter sweeping wave of the hand. ; 
if the Three men ‘ put out’ re- ; 

‘safe.’ | tires the team from ‘ bat’ | ort om . 
\e next to the field.” ; | IN THE FIRST EXHIBITION GAME—NEW YORK GIANTS v. CHICAGO WHITE SOX—AT | 
optosite A \ LIVERPOOL: MOSTIL (CHICAGO, RIGHT) OUT AT THE FIRST BASE, TOUCHED WITH 
aD ; THE BALL BY _BENTLEY (NEW YORK) WHILE SLIDING IN. __d 
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ROYAL SPECTATORS AT STAMFORD BRIDGE SEATED BEHIND NETTING, WITH THE STARS AND }WITH BODY PAD, AND A METAL VIZORED HELMET LIKE A MEDLAVAL | 
STRIPES IN FRONT: (L. TO R.) THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK, MRS. KELLOGG, AND a ne THE UMPIRE AT STAMFORD BRIDGE WEARING HIS PROTECTIVE} 
5 ppcsunenenncees: 
| 





MR. KELLOGG (THE US. AMBASSADOR). “ ARMOUR.” 





— _ . 3 











hoes of the players explained in an interview: “ During the last ten years the character of baseball has entirely altered. It is now so popular and wel! paid that 
22 an entirely new type of professional has come to the front." The two teams played their first match in Liverpool on October 23 (when Chicago wor 
in _> 16 runs to 11), and the second in London, at Stamford Bridge, on the 24th, when the Duke and Duchess of York were among the spectators The Ameri 
all Ambassador, Mr. Kellogg, and his wife were also present. On that occasion the New York Giants won by 3 runs to 2. The speed and accuracy of the 
soli ‘ throwing and catching were very remarkable. It was stated that the third match, at Stamford Bridge on November 6, will be attended by the King and Queen 


the Prince of Wales (on his return from America), and Prince Henry. The above explanation of baseball is abridged from the American Legion's version 
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THE ATOM AND THE NATURE OF THINGS. 


IV.—_THE NATURE OF CRYSTALS: THE DIAMOND. 
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By SIR WILLIAM. BRAGG, K.B-E., D.Sc., F.R.S., M.R.1., Fallerian Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
and Director of the Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory. 
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This is the fourth Is every solid body a crystal therefore? The This is exactly what the X-rays enable us to do: 
of the series of six answer to the question is that it tries to be, and is they give us the distances between the various sets 
articles which Sir in general far more successful than usually appears of planes. The mode in which the measurement is 
William Bragg has written for us, condensing his Some things are obviously crystalline, such as quartz made is somewhat 
dectures delivered at the Royal Institution. The first three or, as it is sometimes called, rock crystal (Fig. 2). difficult to under- 
Krustallos is the Greek for both quartz stand without wa 
and ice Other substances are less some knowledge of ies 
Q a obviously of crystal form. Such are the the physics. of 7a 
; metals which usually show no regularity wave motions: ~*~. ; 
of outer form, but do so under certain but perhaps the / a” 
circumstances : in all cases, the crystal- model shown in ws + ; 
line structure can be proved by the use Figs. 3A and 3B : : ' 
of X-rays. And, again, there are many will be of some ! ‘ : 
cases where X-rays alone can show the assistance. The ' ; ' 
crystalline structure which otherwise model consists, in ; ' : 
would be overlooked, as, for example, the first place, of i ; ‘ 
in a film of paraffin wax melted on to a table on which 1 ‘ ; 
a plate. spots are painted ' ; (CS 
One or two experimental illustra- at regular dis- : ' ; 
tions of the process of crystallisation tances: they re- } 1 
may be given. An old and well-known present the omee t_ 
example is shown in Fig. 1. The sodium arrangement of the ‘ 
acetate which is dissolved in the liquid pattern units in 
is very ready to crystallise: all the the crystal. Sten- 
molecules are ready to set to partners cils made of thin 
and are only waiting for someone to sheet lead. are cut 
begin. A little encouragement is given to represent waves. 
by dropping in a minute crystal of the On the left of the FIG. 10.—RESORCINOL: AN 
9—CONTAINING THE HEXAGONAL FRAMEWORK OF THE DIA- substance, which sets an example to the picture the waves ORGANIC CRYSTAL., 
MOND: A GRAPHITE SHEET SHOWING THE DIVISION INTO THE ‘Sst amd the crystals are seen to grow —_are supposed to be 
‘ante lie las een : Paani ‘ quickly until the whole mass is really rolling in on the crystal, and the stencils are, of course, 
TWO KINDS OF CHAIN MOLECULES (4 A AND B B). . 7 
solid Or, again, we spread a very arranged to be tn step with each other. The suc- 
articles appeared in our issues of cessive sheets which can be drawn 
Oct. 11, 18. and 2% respectively, and through the pattern units in the 


the remaining two will follow in later crystal act like reflectors, each 
sheet reflecting a very feeble wave, 
while the great bulk of the wave 
flows on and meets’ successive 

YE have seen that when the sheets. The model is intended to 
W effects of heat motion suffici- show some: of these reflected waves 
ently overpower the forces of mutual Bird passing together out of the crystal 
attraction between the molecules, » Cal on the right It may be seen from 
the latter may have an independent ; the model that these bundles of 
Sensifive reflected waves may or may not be 


Flame 

Set of Sheets 

j of Muslin 
3 





existence and form a gas: and, 
further, that when the forces have in step with each other as in Figs. 3a 
and 38 respectively. In the former 
case, there is a comparatively strong 


gained somewhat the upper hand the 
molecules may cling together and 


- 









































still retain a considerable freedom tay reflected wave formed by the com- 
of motion; the substance is then a cS») bination of the weak reflected waves, 
liquid. We have now to consider a of which there may be hundreds of 
final stage in which the molecules are thousands. In the latter the waves 
so locked together that no molecule = ig. 13.—LORD RAYLEIGH’S EXPERIMENT OF THE REFLECTION OF SOUND BY A SET OF Fe out of step: and there is practi- 
can move from its position. It is,  cueers oF MUSLIN: AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE REFLECTION OF X-RAYS BY ACRYSTAL. “@lly no wave motion as the result 
let us say, tied to the next molecule at It all depends on the relative adjust- 
Drawings by W. B. Robinson from Material supplied by Sir William Bragg 
more than one point, so that the whole ment of three factors——the length 
structure is rigid or solid: fastened together as the saturated solution of a substance on a glass sheet of the wave, the distance between the successive 
various parts in the lantern: the heat dries off the liquid and the sheets, and the inclination of the direction of the 
of a bridge are crystals grow quickly under our eyes, as in Fig. 6 advancing waves to the planes of the sheet In 
rivetted to- This substance crystallises easily and quickly, and practice, what happens is that the crystal is slowly 
gether in a firm for that reason gives us a convenient and ready turned round while bathed in a beam of X-rays: at 
whole illustration. Other things take long to form: the certain angles the reflections flash out. From the 
The persist- diamond, for example, takes so long 
ent tendency or requires such special arrange- 
to form a crys- ments that the mode of its growth - 
tal is very is very imperfectly understood 
mysterious A crystal is a regular arrange- 
Given time ment of the units of pattern: just 
enough, Nature as an orchard may contain a regular 
will always arrangement of trees. The plan of 
succeed in an orchard may, of course, be drawn 
arranging the on a piece of paper, while the plan 
gnolecules a of a crystal could only be fully set 
cording to a out in space ol three dimensions, 
pattern and but the analogy is sufficient Our 
in general, a object is to find out the plan. When 
very simple we stand in a_ regular planted 
pattern Fig orchard of hop field, we see rows 
12 The mok of trees and alley between them 
cules may lie running away from us in many 
for a time in a direction In a crystal there are 
higgledy - pig lines of the pattern units running 
gledy way, tied away in all directions from any one 
together so of then ind, further, many planes 
strongly that can tx rawn through any one ol 
the substance these lines, each of which will be FIG. 12—TYPICAL OF MOLECULE PATTERNS IN NATURE: WOODEN MODEL: 
scnaves man tudded with the units in regular = of sHogS—(ON RIGHT) FOUR SHOES CLOSELY PACKED FORMING A UNIT 
eee. OF STRUCTURE THAT IS REPEATED AGAIN AND AGAIN 
solid this i Now { we were told that in 
the case in a certain orchard there were alleys 12 ft. wide that magnitude of the angles the distances between the 
glass. But the ran in a north and south direction, and other alleys sheets are calculated 
molecules are of other widths that ran in other directions, we Many years ago, the late Lord Rayleigh showed 
G. 11.—CONTAINING TWO ATOMS always trying should have enough knowledge to enable us to make an analogous experiment of acoustics A very high 
F ALUMINIUM AND THREE OF to creep into a plan of the orchard showing the positions of the pitched whistle (Fig. 13) emitted sound-waves one 
XYGEN : THE RUBY MOLECULE—A their places ina trees. In the same way, if we could find the distances or two inches long 4A set of muslin sheets was held 
NE SIDE OF A MOLECULE; B regular scheme between a few difierent sets of planes of the crystal by a “ lazy-tongs "’ arrangement so that their distances 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SAME and often su we could map out the positions in space of the units apart could be varied ; the sound went through all the 
MOLECULE eed in time that lie on these planes sheets, losing a little of its intensity by reficction at 


Cond inn t page &) 
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THE ATOM AND THE NATURE OF THINGS: CRYSTALS—THE DIAMOND. 


DRAWN BY W. B. ROBINSON FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, K.B.E., DSC, F.RS., IN ILLUSTRATION OF HIS LECTURES, 
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(Fig 1) 
The Sodium Acelale Solution is more then 
ready lo crysfallise : and cryslallisation sels 
in rapidly ent a minule fragment 
of the cryslal sll dropped inlo it. 








A deed oe of Feiegtite Acid, found i in pein, oil. aloms ai are re Carbon, an 


Tt ouf i by (A) 
By ng (B5.arig fe Ma clecule ig then vo  Pyrishs Acid .F Fi gud in rated J) —¥. Peat out fo oa 
the Molecule ric ete rel oil oll. ang so teste sean 
spheres represent C noo is Sine arrangements of the taal is 
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is del illustra (Fig. 5) , Oo 
Fig 5.8 tal p nce of ta The FineLines of the Disgrem show the Struclure of Graphile. 
L fi h by the B 
mana i ee Loe Cheese 









































Diamond 
(Fig 8) 
The arrangement of Carbon Afoms 
in Diamond. Each alom has four | 
Pol hbours . The model is fo be 
Ammonium Bichromale olasst ral neig 
ites cette assium Nilrale considered as continued in all 
(Fig7) fiedel of the Famous directions. i 
(Figé) Cryslals magnified. ullinan Diamond. SEA Jab inon | 
[V. “THE NATURE OF CRYSTALS—THE DIAMOND”: SIR WILLIAM BRAGG’S EXPERIMENTS IN HIS FOURTH LECTURE. 
The diamond,” writes Sir William Bragg in his article begun on the opposite page, | Sir William's fourth lecture in his series of six, delivered at the Royal Institution, 
is perhaps the most interesting of all the crystals in the world It is remark under the general title, “Concerning the Nature of Things,” and explaining in 
able for the beauty and simplicity of its structure, and important because it is popular language, with his accustomed skill, the fascinating truths of physics 
the simplest of the forms in which the atoms of carbon join themselves together His abridgments of the first three lectures, dealing with “ The Atoms of Which 
The basis of structure of organic substances can be found within it it is the Things are Made,” “ The Nature of Gases,” and “The Nature of Liquids,” 
hardest mineral that we know. ... It is odd that the simple form in which appeared in our issues for October 11, 18, and 25. The fourth lecture, on “ The 
carbon atoms group themselves should make so brilliant a gem, and that ea Nature of Crystals: the Diamond,” is here similarly treated; and the remaining 
form nearly as simple should be so opposite in character as graphite or black two—\The Nature of Crystalis: Ice and Snow,” and “ The Nature of Crystals: 
lead. Graphite makes one of the best of lubricants.” The article abridges Metals ""—will be given later.—{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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“A NEW WORLD'S RECORD—5S000 MILES OF CONTINUOUS FLIGHT”: 
EARTH ON THE AERODROME AT LAKEHURST, NEW 


THE ZEPPELIN 



































JERSEY, AFTER CROSSING THE ATLANTIC, 
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“ZR3," BUILT IN GERMANY AS REPARATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES, COMING TO 


80 HOURS AND 45 MINUTES SINCE STARTING FROM FRIEDRICHSHAFEN. 


NOOO OREO OOOO EERE 
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i eet | —— 

eee TTI, éioj_ocoS#$#twst’tW/-=U A M,pPCrODr>O~0—-2>:”— ~~P=nreooa aaoeer-=- . 
GUIDED TO EARTH BY A GROUND FORCE OF 200 AMERICAN SAILORS AND MARINES SHOWING THE RING (NEAR THE TOP, ON LEFT) FOR ATTACHING 
HAULING ON TO ROPES: THE “ZR3" LANDING AT LAKEHURST, N.J.—A REMARKABLE ‘6666 ##/THE AIRSHIP TO A MOORING-MAST, AND THE CONTROL-CAR BE- 

PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM | BENEATH THE _STERN = j q Low: THE “ZR < 7 " AT LAKEHURST A FRONT VIEW OF THE NOSE. j 

The Zeppelir ZR 3," built by Germany for the United States Government, Her commander, Dr. Eckener, on landing at Lakehurst, shouted * Gentlemen, 

uccess rossed the Atlantic, and after appearing over New York (as illus a new world’s record! 5000 miles of continuous flight.” He said that the first 

ate pposite) turned south and landed at Lakehurst, New Jersey, at 10 a.m part of the voyage was fine, but that in the latter part they had battled against 

C ber If There she was safely guided to earth by a ground force of a wind of SO to 60 miles an hour The “ZR3" will be in the hands of the 

American sailors and marines, and housed in the big hangar prepared for | U.S. Navy for a few months and will then be transferred to the Army for a 

her reception The journey from Friedrichshafen, on Lake Constance, where the time before being placed under civilian control for purposes of commerce It 

airship was built and whence she started on October 12, had occupied 80 hours may be recalled that the first airship to cross the Atlantic was the British “ R 34 

and 45 minutes It was uneventful save for the discovery, before passing the which in 1919 flew from Scotland to Long Island (3130 nautical miles) in 108 

Azores, of a small rip in one of the gas cells, which was immediately repaired hours, and also made the return journey, in 75 hours. 
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“ZR3” ABOVE THE SKY-SCRAPERS: NEW YORK FROM THE AIR. 


WHERE SHE FLEW SO LOW AS TO APPEAR LIKELY TO COLLIDE WITH 
AT NEW YORK-—A PICTURESQUE AIR-VIEW OF 
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landing 


she attracted 
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THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING : 
ZEPPELIN OVER THE HUDSON RIVER. 


the 
nly about 500 ft., 


THE “ZR3"° 


THE 


circle, she arrived 
height >f 


Then for 


Statue of Liberty shortly before 


and 


yve New York, 


ver eight 


ata gicaming ine silver n 


nearly an hour she flew at making great 
altitudes At one time 
Woolworth Building 
and 


have seen 


she came so low that a llision with 


seemed inevit But the airst 
control gracefully ) ear 


her, and she was greeted 


great din of fog-horns and sirens in the harbour. 
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AN UNKNOWN CIVILISATION: MAYA RUINS OF YUCATAN. 
By DR. THOMAS GANN, Reader in Central American Archeology, Liverpool University. 
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*T°HE East Coast of Yucatan, from Cape Catoche 

to the Chetumal Bay, is perhaps the most 
desolate and sparsely inhabited stretch of coast along 
the whole Atlantic seaboard of Central America. A 
tlat expanse of barren land, covered with low scrub 


A FANTASTIC FIGURE SUGGESTIVE 
PART OF A 


OF A DRAWING BY 


FRIEZE IN A TWO-STOREYED 


SIME, AND (ON RIGHT) 
TEMPLE AT 


THE 


bank a crowd of Indians who carried two standards 
which they 
come and join them 

The Spaniards did not go ashore 
know never at anv time set foot on this part ol the 


coast [he fate of the Indians 


raised and lowered to us as signs to 


and so far as we 


many thousands of 


DESIGNS 
TULUUM. 


RECALLING THE GORDIAN KNOT: 


2 acres. The wall varies trem 10 


the top is level, and wide enougi 


approximately 2 
to 15 ft. in height: 
for four men to walk abreast, and at the angles square 
watch-towers look out over the surrounding country. 
Many of the buildings at Tuluum are 
inside with beautifully painted, extremely hard stucco, 


decorated 


ind sour grass, it supports now only a scant popula- 


rather a preservation. The 































































m of poverty-stricken Indian fishermen; yet at who must have occupied Tuluum and its vicinity now in poor state ol 
is completely buried in mystery, as nothing is ever 
again heard of them, and when in 1842, 324 years - 
—— after Grijalva’s voyage, it was visited by the American tal 
Isla de explorer Stevens, the site was covered by dense, 
@ Museres impenetrable bush, amongst which not a single in 
Cancven habitant was to be found 
The most interesting object at the ruins is a 1 ; 
Tuluum Maya stele, most of the fragments of which were 
found within one of the temple Upon this ts in- 1 
Chacmeol scribed the Initial Series 9, 6, 10, 0, ¢ written thus— 
corresponding to the vear 310 A.D. of our era. 
2 Now we know from a number of sources that 
rai Tuluum was not founded till towards the end of 
z the sixth century a.p. by Maya emigrants from 
~ Bakalal. How, then, reconcile the discrepancies 
= in these dates In searching about outside the 
—- « 
£ 0 temple which contained the stele, we came across 4 & 
> ( a small fragment which fitted in to its base, imme- ad Bs 
Ss diately beneath the Initial Series date. Inscribed 
= & upon it were these two glyphs ® 
~ 
2 rhe upper one is the glyph 
4 & for the Lahuntun, or ten tuns 3 
a 
_ periods of 360 days), the lower 
: ; tne co-ethcient 7 (written oO pre 
The East Coast of Yucatan fixed to the sign for the day of} Ahau 
the whole reading Ahau the end 
t oT «(Aw DO AlTICA , rit » : r pre yf intur ov sd ) 
= oo , cp ay ri coglm tec ly ag oe _ ae 7 pe te hue ro © SUGGESTING THAT THE DRESDEN CODEX OF MAYA 
4 —_— _ F P PAINTINGS CAME FROM TULUUM: SIGNIFICANT COM 
JCATAD . MAF SHOWING T 1M HACMOOL », 0, Io, O, ¢ so that the contem ms : 
AN r EF MUSERE poraneous date of th stele is 10. 6 PARISONS. 
. 10, ¢ or 6 ALI which fits in perfectly with F 1 and 2 show e gods Cu and It irom the 
ne time it must have been densely populated, for it historical records It will be seen, therefore, that - =~ t T Fig a 4 7 We came 
ts covered with the ruins of buildings erected by the Tuluum was occupied by the Maya about the end of ve pane : _ = ' " eless WN ; 
nt Maya inhabitants the seventh centur and again some 800 years — oe bene i ‘faa po . 
sugEe © UT 2en VLocex w n Tuluur 
\fter the conquest of Mayapan, about 1450 A.D later Why the first colonists left it, and why it was - 
its people were scattered in all directions, and many re-colonised, and what became of the whole dens« colours used are red, black, blue, violet, green, and sf 
f them formed settlements along the East Coast, wher« population whicl must hav occupied not only claret The subjects represented are chiefly elaborately 
they leveloped the dressed figures of Maya 
curious and character- gods with various offer 
istic ivilisation which — — . - —_— —___—_— ings being made to 
lasted for some _ con- them. The two most 
siderable time after the frequently depicted gods 
Spanish Conquest, which are Cuculcan and Itz 
in this remote and in amna, and on compar- 
accessible region was ing the heads of these 
never complete | gods with their repre- 
Practically nothing ro Pa sentations in the Dres- 
was known about these | den Codex, it will be 
ruins till Dr. S. G rs } observed that not onl 
Morley, of the Carnegix = A 4 | are they alike but 
Institution ind the <=. , j —_ ~ > ~Y practically identical, so 
writer visited the whole —y ° much so that, if not 
East Coast, photograph ): > ' ; actually the work of 
ing and making plans of f S the same artist, they ? 
all the ruins of which " ‘ , were certainly executed 
reports were brought in P 2 = a at about the same period 
by the Indians , ’ KH — in the same localit, 
Tuluum, situated near . a and possibly from < 
the centre of the coast ‘ ¥ common model Now, 
line was undoubtedly the Dresden Codex is 
the capital city of this one of the three price 
civilisation The first le aboriginal Mava 
European notice we painting of hierogl 
have of the city 1 phi s which have been 
found in the t ur } preserved to u How i 
f Juan d G aly ; and when it was brought 
age along tiv st a — a. ee) to Europe is not known 
n 1518, kept t tin but it must have been 
padre luan Diaz hap WHERE THE WHOLE GR F F BUILDINGS RR NDEI BY A REAT WAI 1500 FT BY 660 FT at a verv earl date 
lain + the xpeditior ENCLOSIN 22 ACRES A RESTORE PLAN OF THE PRINCIPA TEMPLE GR P AT TULUUM for we know that ver 
He writs \iter Iilustrations bv Cour Thoma one shortly after the Con 
ag Cozumel we fat quest all the books of 
ne t ast a da ' t and the next da‘ Tuluum but the entire | t Coast re event the Mawa ere estroved b the Spaniards as work 
tow ] nset wv b> llage large piete hrouded in mystery of El Diabl The ex t date and place { origir 
st Seville w not ecrm arger or better rhe whole grout f buildings is surrounded by of the Codex re unknown, and have always given 
aw there high tower There was upon the great wall, 1500 ft. by 6ooft., enclosing an area of rise to a considerable amount of controversy amongst 
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THE SHRINE OF A RECUMBENT GOD: TOLTEC INFLUENCE ON MAYA FAITH. 


Puotrocrarns sy Courtesy or Dr. Tuomas Gann, Reaper in Centrat Awerican Arncn#oLocy To THE University or LiveRPoot. 



































TREE : A SMALL BUILDING (LEFT) BESIDE A TEMPLE (RIGHT) AT CHACMOOL— 
RUINS DAMAGED BY VEGETATION. 
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| “AN EXTREMELY IMPORTANT DISCOVERY”: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 
. oe he. RECUMBENT STATUE OF THE CHACMOOL WITHIN ITS LITTLE TEMPLE. 
































SHOWING THE DENSE AND DESTRUCTIVE VEGETATION FROM WHICH THE r ~ 
RUINS WERE CLEARED: PART OF THE FACADE OF A TEMPLE AT 
CHACMOOL. 
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RECLINING ON ITS BACK, WITH UP-DRAWN KNEES: A GIGANTIC CEMENT SUCH TOLTEC FIGURES 

IMAGE OF THE CHACMOOL, THE TOLTEC GOD WHOSE NAME WAS GIVEN Be OCCUR: A SIMILARLY RECUMBENT STATUE OF THE CHACMOOL, FOUND 

TO THE SITE AT CHICHEN ITZA. 

Chacmool is one of more than twenty ruined Maya sites recently found on the made of extremely hard cement, reclining on its back This was an extreme 
east ast of Yucatan by Dr. Thomas Gann, who is a great authority on the important discovery, as these Chacmc figures are purely of Tolte rigin af 
ancient ivilisations { Central America He describes his new discoveries in a are found at nly ne ther Maya site. namely Chichen Itza. where. after 
remarkably interesting article on page 816 Previous illustrated articles by him nauest by the Toltecs, the elig s and artis fuences were 
on kindred subjects appeared in xr issues of July 26 and March 1 this year, developed We named the ity “hacn | after its tutelary e e 
and in that of tober 6, 1925 The ruined city of Chacr he writes is details of the statue and its decoration are given in Dr. Gann’s article, and 
situated on a peninsula dividing the San Espiritu from the Ascension Bay It page 818 are ustrated other Maya remains in Yucatan, at Tuluum, and the 
had never before been visited by Europeans Here, within a small temple, Isla de Muse-es We may mention that Dr Gann is a member ‘ he 


we discovered an image of the hacmool, a gigant human figure, 8 ft. high, Legislative Council, and Principal Medica ficer, of British Honduras 
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MYSTERY RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA: MAYA TEMPLES IN YUCATAN. 


PuorocrarHs py Courtesy or Dr. Tuomas Gann Reaper tn CENTRAL AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY TO THE UNIVERSITY OF LivERPOOL. 
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AT TULUUM: A TWO-STOREYED BUILDING | FROM A TEMPLE FACADE AT ; “UNDOUBTEDLY THE CAPITAL CITY OF THIS CIVILISATION,"" WHOSE DISAPPEARANCI 
WHOSE INTERIOR IS DECORATED WITH ™® TULUUM: A _ STUCCO FIGURE @@ IS “BURIED IN MYSTERY'': TULUUM—A MAYA TEMPLE ‘SURMOUNTED BY A ROOF 

PAINTED STUCCO. (S FT. HIGH) PAINTED GREEN. ““COMB,"' DISCOVERED AMID DENSE VEGETATION. 
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a s ; LIKE AN EGYPTIAN STEPPED PYRAMID A MAYA RUIN AT EL MECCO (NORTH 
WHERE TH w s IGURES OF GODDESSES INTO 
S SADERS OF CORTES THRE ws eS . @lmmm OF TULUUM), ONE OF THE LARGEST AND QUITE THE MOST ISOLATED TEMPLE 
THE SEA IN 1520: RUINS OF A CLIFF TEMPLE ON THE ISLA DE MUSERES. 


ALONG THE EAST COAST OF YUCATAN 
c — 
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FIRST SEEN BY A EUROPEAN (JUAN DE GRIJALVA) IN 1518: THE CASTILLO AT TULUUM, THEN CARVED WITH A FIGURE BELIEVED BY THE MAYA 
DESCRIBED AS EQUAL IN SIZE TO SEVILLE—A VIEW FROM THE SEA, SHOWING THE CLIFFS BELOW “ummm §=6—6T0 COME TO LIFE AT NIGHT: AN INCENSE-BURNER 
THE MAYA BUILDINGS OF A TYPE FREQUENT IN YUCATAN 
Oo ——— ee aa 
The east ast of Yucatan, as Dr. Thomas Gann says in his article on page 81¢ Tuluum was not founded till towards the end of the sixth century A.D. by Maya 
fers to archeologists a practically virgin field for exploration among ruins repre emigrants from Bakalal Tuluum was upied by the Maya about the er 
enting tr ast phase f the great Maya civilisation In his recent researches of the seventh century and again some vears later Why the first nists 
there he discovered more than twenty ruined sites Tuluum,” he writes was left it, and why it was re nised, and what became of the whole dense por 
ndoubtedly the capital city The first European notice we have of it is found lation which must have < ipied not only Tuluum but the entire East ast 
n the itinerary of Juan de Grijalva’s voyage in 1518 The Spaniards did Yucatan) are events completely shrouded in mystery The ruin on the ts 
not go ashore, and so far as we know never set foot on this part of the de Museres (fourth photograph) is described as All that remains of the temple 
oast When, in 42, it was visited by the American explorer Stevens, on the edge of the cliff, from which the soldiers of Hernando Cortez nque 
the site was covered by dense impenetrable bush, amongst which not a single of Mexico, threw down stone idols representing women into the sea beneath is 
anhabitant was to be found We know ftom a number of sources that 1520." Other Maya remains in Yucatan are illustrated on page 16 
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MORE DINOSAUR FOOTPRINTS: TRACKS OF A THREE-TOED MONSTER. 


Coryriout PuHorocrarn By Pactrw Ant 


Attayxtic Puoros. 























WHERE A PREHISTORIC MONSTER TROD PERHAPS MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO: PETRIFIED DINOSAUR FOOTPRINTS, 
CLEARED OF LIME DEPOSIT AND FULL OF WATER, IN THE SNOW-CLAD HILLS OF ARIZONA. 
In our issue of September 13 last we illustrated some remarkable dinosaur foot Canyon, that the tracks were identified There are thirty of them, appar 
prints found petrified in the roofs of coal seams in Utah, where peat beneath the made by four different animals They easure about 4 en etres (s 
mud in which the animal walked had in course of ages changed to coal, and 16 inches) across, and the length the steps is etre | (about ft 
being removed, left the petrified impressions on the ceilings of underground These dinosaurs therefore were much smaller han those Utah ne f 
galleries Describing the above photograph, a French writer says It affords footprints measured inches between the ter es The Arizona footprint 
fidence of an analogous discovery, made by an archa@ological expedition m perfectly preserved They had made : he (now petrified distinct 
New York under Mr. C. 1 Bernheimer This time it was in the mountains pressions. and it was only necessary t remove the lime deposit which 
Arizona, on the sides of the Neskla-Nizadi Canyon, which runs into the Navajo then They are clearly perceptible, ful wate ground covered with sr 
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Che World of the Theatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 
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ABOUT MUSICAL COMEDY.—DR. SYBIL THORNDIKE.—THE CHILDREN’S CONCERT. 
HH E came from Vienna, where the Danube is still can't sing at all. We would not tolerate their feeble ceaseless stream of little ones—so many of them that 
blue and the air full of melody. ‘ With efforts for a moment. The order of things seems we grown-ups were hardly seen——-moved towards the 
us,” he said, “ operette grows as bountifully as wrong: pretty face first, voice no matter. If the hall and gaily climbed the many stairs towards the 
peaches on a sunny wall. And in Vienna sunshine figure and teeth are as comely as the features, your entrance. They were all bustle and excitement 
is aS perennial as the hard-upness of its denizens.” public seems satisfied; and if they dance well, as They swirled and whirled and pushed to get in front, 
Of course I had to take him to all the musical comedies they mostly do, theirs is triumph But where is and when they were all seated the air was as full of 
in town to learn the difference,” he said; and the art? Surely you are a musical nation these chirruping as if a flight of birds were sitting in a 
this was his verdict days! You run amok when a Galli-Curci or McCor tree. Then the conductor, spruce, young, with 
Your mounting is ten times better than ours— mack overflows your Albert Hall: has that same energy in his features, and gleams of inspiration in 
but then, with us, text and melodv, not the show, is public lost its s« nse of hearing when it goes to musical his eyes, ascended the podium, and a hush fell like 
comedy ? There's something radi- a spell. ‘ Let's begin with ‘God save the King,’ ”’ 
cally wrong in your casting of he said And two thousand high-pitched voices 
operettes on the female side. What chimed in—happy and glorious ! 
it is—whether the voice trials are Now Dr. Malcolm Sargent began to speak about 
superficial, whether the managers music, whimsically, easily, informingly. He ex- 
have no ear, whether kissing goes plained the melody of the fiddles, the power of 
by favour, | don't know I am the wind and brass. “Look at these sturdy 
a stranger on these shores. But fellows!” he said, as the artists rose to trumpet 
you can take it from me and I the roll of the drum, the charm of the harp, 
have careered about in operette- “which one of these days we hope to hear in 
land all over the world — nowhere Heaven.”” Then he sat down at the piano and 
have I heard such singing that is played the motifs of Wagner's “ Meistersinger ” 
not singing as in London Can Overture, the procession, Walther’s Prize-Song, the 
you tell me whither all the talent love ode. “‘ Are these good tunes, children? Yes ? 
goes that is turned out at the Well, sing them!” And the children warbled in 
Royal Academy of Music, at the wonderful response. It was thniling. In a_ few 
Guildhall School, and all the rest ? words Dr. Sargent imparted much knowledge to his 
Certainly not to musical comedy. little hearers 
I wonder But now came the real treat, the orchestra of 
He left me wondering too. I forty, with its gifted violin leader, Samuel Kutcher 
could not contradict the soft im- setting in with zest and fervour. In the Hall the 
peachment, but I jotted down silence of a cathedral. Eager faces all round, 
his remarks, for it is as well for tightened in attention; little kiddies in parents 
us to see ourselves as others see us laps bulging little eyes, sometimes moving little lips 
P as if to chime in, but all breathless in rapture No 
lf ever a tribute was well de- human sound from throat or limbs was heard A 
served, it was the banquet offered sheaf of humanity was bound in spell But as the 
by the O.P. Club on Oct. 16, at last note reverberated through space, the children 
the Cecil, to Dr. Sybil Thorndike burst out in wild enthusiasm; they clapped, shouted 
in memory of her triumph as and stamped, and had not the conductor warned them 
Saint Joan.” It was a wonderful that there was still much to come, they would never 
gathering of some 300: nearly the have stopped. And so the same stillness, the same 
whole company of the New Theatre effusion after every number. 
was there G. B. S."" alone was It was an uplifting spectacle, and one to con 
missing. Instead there was one of vert the most confirmed pessimist to a _ brighter 
his characteristic 
letters scorning 
all conviviality, 
loaves and fishes, 
N THE REVIVAL OF SHERIDAN’S COMIC OPERA, “THE DUENNA,’ but subtly pay- 
AT THE LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH: MISS ISOBEL McLAREN AS —=— yp 
the great actress 
DONNA CLARA Ot eoume. these 
the thing Your libretti are mostly poorer than was plenty of oratory but it was 
poor, and when you bowdlerise a Viennese one its mercifully hort, and its climax 
humour goes like colours in the wash Your come- was reached when the two actresses 
dians are excellent and more refined than ours. The of the hour, Dr. Thorndike and 
ensemble has something distinguished to be found Miss Edith Evans, spoke. Nothing 
nowhere else in the world’’—then he coughed could have been more simple, un- 
ahem! so distinguished that life is extinguished affected, human in its note of cor- 
by distinction Your choruses are magnificent—to diality and humour; and the true 
look at-—fine girls, pretty girls, architecturally built fecling both expressed for their 
and sculpturally chiselled. They are quite different fellow - workers less famous than 
from our Viennese girls (who are, of course, the they heightened the festive mood 
sweetest things in the world, jote de vivre incarnate). to a rare harmony of “ equality 
And what is most remarkabk s their drll—the and fraternity Then somebody 
y step of the Kaiser's bodyguard is child's play suggested that Dr. Sybil should 
{ wit t y have strategists amongst play something on the piano—sing 
j S ull that is very fine, but u omething if he would And 
now | me to the but You have a fair amount now came a surprise The tragé- 
fg : t the fewest have enlrain—give dienne revealed herself not only 
ana then the {| r aS a pericct pianist improvising at 
never een e quite will play ng y heart all the old . 
what they are singing about, but I will say songs, fr Daisy! Daisy” to me 
that the tuate ¢ r ve nd ‘ ros The Man who broke the Bank at “4 
part their e live Monte Car in which we all {= 
i ; ving lamation ‘ attached chimed tily—but the heroine of .° aa 
t r theat Mu nee 1, you k W Euripide and Shaw transformed 5 ~ 
But | me to the ‘ But’ with a pital B herself into a Marie Lloyd rediviva ') = 
Your met ftet ne beautifull ther a syn She mocked the fioriturit of prime i? 
ted t the H wir wi hi a don» wit consummat irt and 
ary f euphony, precision, and dictior But how parody he warbled coster songs 
w prin ) 1 I hat eard them all, and love ballads as to the manner 
and reme os ‘ few Collir Marie Tem born We felt as if we wouldn't 
nest. Evelyn Lave i lune I don't ce to gen go home till morning. In sum, a 
a alise ut, | gree witl your well-known lhbrettist field night for the O.P. Club and EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY COMIC-OPERA LOVERS MISS ELSA MacFARLANE 
“ i thev are pretty and all ke, English plumes in the cay f the organ AS DONNA LOUISA AND MR. DENYS ERLAM AS DON ANTONIO, IN 
und all, but no individuality, no tempera isers, Carl Hentschel and the hon THE DUENNA,” AT THE LYPIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
ng we inderstand it In fact ae J. Evan Photographs by Bertram Part 
t g 1 remind me of the mourn : 
, g swing-rooms when I first came to In another page Mr. Turner may tell you all about view of life For here the young souls of the 
Fr und many veat uf und after dinner had to the musical side of Mr. Robert Mayer's Children’s coming generation were playfully initiated into the 
sllad-song lelivered in school-day manner Concert at the Central Hall. Let me just give you worship of music, which, like Yule - tide preads 
ttv and so an#mi Some a short impression of the dramatic scene It was peace and goodwill and love of all that ts beaut 
iJ medy as good as a play From half-past ten onward a ful among men 
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SHERIDAN’S COMIC OPERA: “THE DUENNA,” AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. 


Puorocrarus py Bertram Parx. 
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“LET US RETIRE, WITH THIS GOOD FATHER": (L. TO R.) DONNA CLARA (MISS ISOBEL McLAREN), DON FERDINAND (MR. MICHAEL COLE), FATHER PAUL (MR. SCOTT RUSSELL), 
DON ANTONIO (MR. DENYS ERLAM), AND DONNA LOUISA (MISS ELSA MacFARLANE), IN “THE DUENNA,” AT THE LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. (ACT 3, SCENE 5. 
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f SS — EE — 
THE F.NALE OF “THE DUENNA L. TO R., BEGINNING 4ru FROM LEFT) DON FERDINAND, DONNA CLARA, DON CARLOS (MR. GUY LEFEUVRE THE DUENNA (MISS ELSIE 
FRENCH), ISAAC MENDOZA (MR. FRANK COCHRANE, ON GROUND), DON JEROME (MR. NIGEL PLAYFAIR), DONNA LOUISA, DON ANTONIO, AND FATHER PAUL ACT 3, SCENE 7 
=== — SS —— —— — ——_—————— 
Mr. Nig ayta evival of The enna K ard B ey Sherida 2 bee mposed and arranged (after Linle t M Alfred Re , : 
he eatre Ha - } fa a t i y e gue tvlie we adapted to n jern re eme ’ excelie 4 g a png 
eightee t era and - eg wit emarkable t al par (especia y M Elsie Fre and M a hrane 
t The Berga era a a . w eaue F and he a brilliant wit perva 5 - alogue a ; , e ece 
: greve The Way e The fp juct enna essentia ality the total effe f he ew eviva elig . a 
was received with ense ¢ 2 he fir f e Like A . e progra € say T play is given a eridan wrote exce 
lece a at la pe e - ea Jecora that the words of e g@ fr a e , era and © ne . 
Mr PF ering 4 lesig i r enes a esses, has ade wn pen have bee t uce 1 e scene 4 g what appeare ea 
© of nit , : - r a eature—has athe ensive atta R : 2 si e . syste 
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“Beast - Gazing is Good Epe - IRedicine.” RRO) 
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“JUNGLE BEASTS 1 HAVE CAPTURED.” By Charles Mayer.* 
































I s ‘ uv Bi ‘ T 
| ‘ s } nw \ ! ( | tigers have 
shausted iy ' the ni ot v1 } mnt | they do 
\ t t y | 4 j t " the, el \ a\ | ! i ort t 
‘ k ‘ nt w ' hter és | b i it well do 
t ’ gs . f tivers, rhinoce api ne whe Iv lered) and ny the ng 
t s r t ‘ ! il . leer l rcs eal the nuled n rel tamed i trewn 1 nlort them 
i i t 4 ust irk era ‘ kK i ilar trip ind t 1 n it Poanel Lanne t ule 
f ft t 1g i what not I ire | bservation that ’ ' ibber ft l iter 
. i ationce lures 1 n | ‘ rel n leas The antmal stey 
‘ ¢ l nil nusin t mel n ! i ! puaw al n ‘ im 
: t ot 4 S 1 net and " \ir Maver r ‘ \t mi t minot ge ire« ble tr tot t of nad then 
t t r t the t ra ( t ter only to breed, | ‘ et t 1 tinall ( 1 over 
ri it c has habit j limbing a conut tree by lasping witl t ulbstance aL comme ’ nraged nel 
it thing he : t tside ft t trunk with its long pinchers It cats the tender helpless that intl mptured 
s ng was tl \nd vh ibie i 
i ! ‘ it YA i { it i 
k Hi t nec thin i t t ! 
t t her willis ‘ te ith t 
hon Lint 1 I I ! 
7 t 7 | mimal, half lior tron ! 
Cane iareey than tiv c times 
, with stripes nl uintly discernibl 
It Is t natur 
' (our wn Z n will 
ln» recalled anal ‘ ‘ "1 remon 
‘ bered that vw ilt 1 t 
f " torially and rwi t ue 
; i jun ! i 
t , Next , 1 
cceros steer her | lie 
ng her horn agi t it | 
t ¢ , tak clepl int li | eu wild 
t brethrer I ' ‘ t n 
y while they ire | mel the 
use rhinoceres keen ent that 
t ve vere recognition of the readed in 
i ittans were smell wa I ‘ nt ‘ 
tir ’ Zz t tt n ! 
| t ‘ reat ! ther vhite el nt ulbinos 
representing ar bnorn t It 
‘ Stretching of trut t | t 
\ * white They are pinkish, and then 
' Cyes are pink l 
l hav ver tM | ‘i 
Mayer, “ liv if t Palace t 
ds strange Bangkok I have ' n then 
paraded about the pa r round 
rk but sf vered witi ! 1 ral 
R sa ‘ ‘ Put trappings that it w \ 
f ( nt vor for what they looke 
Many a not , inal 
at r i enlightening ‘ me n I nee ' 
La r t I vaite 1 Twe 
t d First If the tiger kd ewer be 
t r Chen got to show im th r ! teat t 
' 4 | , strength r the neth t imp 
t t n there would bx mething worth 
t t , g l ‘ 1 scoIng I have known a tiger Liter a 
ndet ? kill in the jungle, t art r drag 
if iway to cover an animal eighing 
It al tl over two hundred pounds The dis- 
! tr ht tance a tiger can jump is enormous, 
tha et I once me ired a kangaroo jump 
t t in Australia it wa thirt ix feet 
t t « t he brust bout the 
THE EVACUATION OF DORTMUND BY THE FRENCH: TROOPS READY TO LEAVE THI wger,  G& OM we nm OTe 
: TY SA iG THE TRICOLOUR AS IT WAS HAULED DOWN AT THE FRENCH HEAI 
acun b rar oO 
f " ff I I etl ttack 
Ww e e ‘ . e f ‘ : When 
: ‘ , . t b ti " } b ! 
w + Wa 
on “ . . n ' t 
ad ~ i ra l 1 a ' tin ! : lin 
t t hen \ I ppened 
| “ t t ] t rhe native t t k rope of ate ht t tin m i . i 
toge ‘ " na e trunk of the tre 5 itting on a mb and " » with on 
t. +he ‘ r ‘ nat then the plaster han t t hye } I " on 
‘ l I wit : ’ nal 1} 1 ra t l et ancl which ‘ itter I 
» tr thon t ttle t ible that ré d then that was near a bird It t 
k ‘ ‘ 7 te a ¢ it 4 wn. havin ive been the ther bird he ha H i « 
er j ’ tt t ‘ is fill ‘) strikes the ul und e think to t runk the tr mi braced himsell Phen 
H A py i tou ei hotton let n cracks ] n tl featlhe bx nt i} nd at last the bor 
er it f self It near " f } ' but be He } iten the bird 1 had } | it oran eat 
4 ut f ha ot n! destr ‘ but ‘ eat After . } but I} ever helix it 
‘ A pyt hundred wha ne n t the story of tl ly-oxter nator Finall t lurian trees. s« ight that 
yMour Lat vmne t perhay the pror cd w hose winding way tempted Wusca low f 1 to will w war for } ion of tho in hisputed 
Ke n I and nel a hole through which he fell, to break |! neck on the area indi bearers of an « j ellis fruit for w chmen 
thes . r h water he 1 ft narble slab below ! ruc bx vw latter att ' uti n ‘o 
e that nougn t utify the met | and to so to the python There is on provision of pec n apparently re t this fruit Where the 
- nature for the babv snake. and. I believe ther small durian ther the plac r the hunts | 
* Tongle not H pture My Charles Maver. Author reptiles as well, that ha ilways interested me to | } t 1 Ha ( ‘ t 
avy ‘ “M ' trat William enabl t t pen the yg and me mto the world, t » 4 Trapping WV \r | n 
Hes ry Lt ‘ et.) The tth reature provided with an egyg-toot! ' Mala lungs It ertair } Hi. ¢ 
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WILL THE “NAVAL BASE” PLAN REVIVE? SINGAPORE—ITS CHINATOWN. 
, 
IN SINGAPORE’S CHINESE COLONY: A TRAVELLING RESTAURANT DISPENSING TEA AND STEW. 
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EREDITY as a key to biography comes more and 
more into its own. There may be a risk of error, 
when the record is obscure, and when characteristics 
traceable in a man or woman lead to a search for corre- 
sponding or explanatory ancestral traits, but the quest is 
ilways worth pushing a step further, and not infrequently, 
like Serjeant Buzfuz, “we get at something at last.” A 
success of this sort has just fallen to the bow and spear 
of a biographer whose subject offers the most tempting 
field for research, being none other than Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Of him, it may be objected, enough and to 
spare has been written already, and some may contend 
that he stands fully explained in Sir Graham Balfour's 
Life” and in the * Letters" but the novelist’s complex 
personality presents certain facets which hitherto the 
zenealogist has been unable to refer to any ancestor. 


‘R. L. S.,” sprung of Edinburgh burgher ancestry, 
was something of a portent—-not to say a freak. The 
Covenanting strain could be accounted for casily enough, 
but the aggressive Bohemian was another matter In- 
vestigators who placed his personality under the microscope 
suspected an element of the Celt. He himself believed 
in it, and went to great pains, not very successfully, to 
establish a Highland connection. But the Gael did not 
exhaust the suspicion. Something French there was in 
the make-up of this Lowland Scot, who at so many 
points seemed the negation of the 
Caledonian. But French forebears have 
remained a wild surmise until the 
present moment. Now another bio 
grapher, persuaded in his own mind 
of a French ancestry for Stevenson, has 
gone deeper into the family history 
than any previous student, and has 
discovered things the family did not 
know. In “ Ropert Louis STEVENSON 
Man anp Writer” (Sampson, Low ; 
2 vols.; 32s.), Mr. J. A. Steuart has 
brought to light facts that would have 
given Stevenson the most exquisite 
assurance of his own romantic authen- 
ticity. 


R. L. S." imagined for himself, 
by some dim intuition, a “ potential 
ancestry" among Highland clans and 
fabled barber-surgeons from France 
The barber-surgeon remains a myth, 
but Mr. Steuart has discovered, late 
in the sixteenth or very carly in the 
seventeenth century, a French ancestor, 
an émigré named Lisouris, who settled 
in the Scottish capital, where the 
name, corrupted into Lizars, is still 
honourably known in applied science. 

Manifestly,” says Mr. Steuart, * they 
were men of ambition and ability, 


FROM “ THE 
with a decided bent for art, manifestly 
a Gallic heritage.” One became a 
noted engraver, and Sir David Wilkie Our issue of October 


was of the stock, on the female side 


lo students of heredity this eminence above the surface of 


in the plastic arts is significant for 
what it suggests in the coming writer 
«of romance who was to make a yet 
wider and more intimate appeal” in 
the interpretation of the national much difficulty, 
character 


aperture on its 


The French connection came through Margaret Lizars, 
mother of Henrictta Smith, wife of the Rev. Lewis Balfour 
of Colinton, Stevenson's maternal grandfather. In Morgaret 
ran also the blood of the wild Blairs of Ardblair, in Blair- 
gowrie—-curious, turbulent men with whom Mr. Steuart 
brings us acquainted. ‘Fhese strains were in odd contrast 
to the pieties of Colinton Manse ‘There is a touch of 
satire in the fact that the heterodox Louis Stevenson got 
the traits, the tastes and peculiarities which were to make 
him at once a riddle and an offence to so many from that 
home of respectability and orthodoxy. But Fate is ever 
the subtlest of satirists. In tracing Stevenson's life and 
career,” continues his latest and most outspoken bio- 
we shall have to bear constantly in mind those 

which 
Through 
remotely 


grapher, 
trange, far-off sources, that mingled inheritance 
gave the final bent to his character and genius w 

another Balfour ancestress Stevenson comes 
into touch with the Gordons of Gight, and so into distant 


cousinship with Byron ! 


4 riddle and an offenceto to many ”—Mr. Steuart’s 
phrase resounds like a keynote The mddle is now in 
vreat measure read: the offence is made more manifest, vet 
more intelligible than ever before, in this absorbing book, 
which there is no laving down The pages of these two 
Uncompromising in 
its treatment, this portrait only gains in absolute fairness 
to its subject Hitherto the full story of Stevenson's 
early frowardness has been veiled by a considerate charity 


goodly volumes speed by on wings 


It has been understood in a vague way that he was at one 
period rather impo sible, but an impression is abroad that 
his vouthful vagaries were xaggerated and looked upon 
too much askance by sanctimonious Edinburgh. On the 
other hand, some have set him upon a pedestal of virtue 
In one of his letters, 
ifter a description of Wave rley Station at night—a masterly 
vignette of bleak gaslight effect and chill night wind 
e adds, That was the period of 
ung Velvet-Coat’s” dingy adventures, now for the 
just time made explicit, not harshly, but with the touch 


he would have been the last to claim 


Satan met me there 


| the ympathetic expositor 
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OFF DEPTFORD PIER.” 


the monster, which 


fin back or fin fish 


By J. D. SYMON. 


It is well to know the facts, as they are. Henceforth 
there can be no mistake. Mr. Steuart’s frank details 
purge away the unhealthiness that arises from dark and 
furtive hints. Stevenson is thereby better understood. So 
he would have wished it. Partiality,” he said himself, 
‘is immorality. If you are so seriously pained by the 
misconduct of your subject and so paternally delighted 
with his virtues, you will always be an excellent gentle- 
man, but a somewhat questionable biographer.” 


In the end Stevenson benefits by his biographer’s perfect 
candour. And not Stevenson alone, but his father 
Popular opinion has judged somewhat harshly of Thomas 
Stevenson, as a dour, close-fisted, and imperfectly under- 
standing parent. Now we know exactly what he had to put 
up with ; we know, too, how sharp and cruel were the wounds 
Louis inflicted upon his mother in his adolescence and 
young manhood. The ludicrous affectation of slovenly and 
would-be picturesque dress, the perverse superiority of 
manner, the blatancy of callow heterodoxy were minor 
matters, to be viewed with a humorous eve. There was 
a disreputable phase, and later a trying though not scan- 
dalous phase, which many parents, and these not Puritans, 
would have found it impossible to forgive. The door 
would have been barred irrevocably on the prodigal. But 
the door was kept open and the forbearance perennial. 
No revelation in this book can equal that of Thomas 
Stevenson’s magnanimity and gencrositv. He had his 





29, 1842, which contained this drawing, says of it: 


the river 


The other boats surrounded the animal and pushed it along 


close under the pier, where they finally despatched him, and with strong cords and pulleys 


the pier. The anima! is known by 
He is supposed to have gone blind in the river while in 


reward, for he lived to realise that his son was worth 
it all. 


This is, however, but an incident in the narrative, and, 
if its force has led to disproportionate comment here, 
that must not be allowed to distort the true and just per- 
spective of the entire portrait. It is an entirely human 
Stevenson that stands out from Mr. Stewart's canvas, a 
man whose failings, candidly portrayed, only heighten his 
admirable qualities—his blithe and unfailing courage amid 
bodily infirmity and the long struggle for economic inde- 
pendence. It s no news that his body was frail, but the 
full and ghastly realisation of his ill-health has been withheld 
till now. With a deeper and more poignant significance, 
Stevenson might have said, paraphrasing his favourite 
Sir Thomas Browne As for my life, it is a miracle of 
four-and-forty vears.” His survival in the struggle for 
literary reward, despite extraordinary accidents of good 
fortune in the early praise and friendship of the elect 
patronage, 
1 miracle 


whose 
however, buttered but few parsnips), was also 
During a period when the parental bounty 
was suspended, an almost penniless R. L. S., ill and spent 
with a miserable Atlantic passage, made the dreary round 
of New York editorial offices offering his MSS. in vain 

The picture of Robert Louis Stevenson trudging th« 
streets of New York in a puddling, soaking rain, hawking 
wares which nobody would buy, 
to the point of incredibility 


s strange now almost 


To him it was a grim enough 


reality.” 

Doubtless appearances were against him It is hard to recognise 
genius in the guise of a tramp, and clewen days of discomfort tsa 
had somewhat over-emphasised hi stomary ohemianisin of attire 


With this first reception of Stevenson in Amvwrica, Mr 
Steuart contrasts that of Dickens For Stevenson there 
were no garlands, no feetivitik no congratulatory letters 
or verses, no flattering speeches about inimitable genius 
If Dickens represented the zenith of popularity, Stevenson 
certainly repres nted the very nadir Honour was, how 
ever, to come from America, even to the garlands and 


festivities (4 the long. hard wav thither, Mr. Steuart 


“CATCHING A WHALE 


afternoon (the 23rd) 
several watermen on duty at Bellwater-gate, near the Deptford pier, observed a huge dark substance projecting the 
between the pier and the Dreadnought Seamen's Hospital-shi; 
them put off in their boat, and one of them, armed with a large bearded spear, commenced 
soon showed symptoms of weakness, and threw up large quantities 


“On Sunday 


persons accustomed to the whale fishery as a 





writes with minute fidelity, understanding, and sympathy. 
He presents a considerable amount of new literary material, 
some of which throws fresh and very interesting light on 
the methods of the Stevensonian workshop. Above all, 
the biographer’s purpose has been to avoid making “a 
portrait that could be hung in the dining-room, withthe 
lights turned high on certain features and on certain others 
lowered so that these are softened or obscured to the point 
of extinction.” He has thus made it possible to estimate 
Henley’s apparently disloval attack at its true value 
Hitherto that critic’s controversial position has not been 
fully understood. Although he mav have indulged some 
personal rancour, his main object was to protest against 
a partial and in places exaggerated view of Stevenson's 
character. Mr. Steuart has cleared the air in a biography 
that observes jealously R. L. S.’s own precept—” truth to 
the fact and a good spirit in the treatment.”’ 


It seems nowadays to be increasingly difficult to keep 
any book, even the most serious and careful, free from 
strange typographical blunders. The present is a case 
in point, and the blame in one case at least can hardly 
lie at the author's door, for the error is the mis-spelling 
throughout the whole work of a famous title, which is 
given consistently, down even to the Index, as Virginibus 
Pueresque! It looks like the cleventh-hour emendation 
of some sedulous but ill-informed reviser. Mr. Steuart 
has our sympathy, if he be the victim. 
It is impossible to believe that he is 
himself the transgressor 


Various books in the current lists 
have yielded incidental proof not only 
of the popularity but also of the 
authority of Stevenson. For example, 
it is to an essay of his that the 
author of a very important new 
volume of literary history and criticism 
has turned as a text for his discussion 
of the art of fiction. If he does not 
find R. L. S.’s definition of fiction in 

A Humble Remonstrance entirely 
satistactory, he acknowledges that 
the essay gives the clue to a more 
complete definition of the novel as 

the interpretation of human life 
by means of fictitious narrative in 
prose.” With this enlargement of 
Stevenson's “ invaluable maxims,” Mr 
Ernest E. Baker, Lecturer on Librarian- 


ship at University College, London. 
proceeds to his History or Tur 
ENGLISH NOVEL FROM THE BEGIN 
NINGS TO THE Renaissance” (Wither 


by; 16s.), a first instalment of a 
work that embodies the labours of 
vears of scholarly research. Here the 
withor deals with English prose fiction 
in the ages before the Tudor period, 

ages which have usually been con- 
sidered irrelevant to the study of 


English novel In further 
Five of volumes he will bring his study 
the attack upon down to the present day Although 


water from the primarily a book for the student, this 


their boat-hooks introduction to a great subject has a 
raised him, with clarity of style and a compelling in- 


terest that will commend its curious 


pursuit of herrings.”’ learning to the general reader 


Yet once more Stevenson claims a considerable share 
in another new book where he is represented as a pioneer 
of Empire, even an Empire-builder. With one interpre- 
tation of Imperialism he had little enough sympathy, but 
tuere is a sense in which he may fairly enough be held to 
have contributed to the brotherhood of Britons overseas. 
In “ Tue Literature anp Art oF THe Empire” (Collins; 
16s.), the latest volume of a series already noticed at some 
length on this page, Mr. Edward Salmon says of R. L. S. : 

He was in early days an ‘ amateur emigrant,’ in later a 
real pioneer, and, physical sufferer as he was, he had in 
him the very qualities of the Empire-builder. He imagined 
wonders, and he went out into the world to perform won- 
ders. Raleighs of the dormitory and the arm-chair, bov 
and man, read ‘Treasure Island’ anew and dreamed 
dreams anew of El Dorados he transmuted actualities 
into romance. To his misfortune so bravely borne, thou- 
sands owe their impressions of the Pacific and its island 
peoples Abbotsford.” For 
the full significance of the last parallel consult Mr. Steuart, 
who has suggested something of Scott’s benevolent feu- 
dalism in Stevenson's attitude towards his South Sea 
home and its troops of retainers Mr. Salmon's book, 
attempt to compress 
small compass, succeeds despite its 
giving 4 outline of 

The section on Art is contributed 
Longden 


Vailima is as familiar as 


although manifestly 
a vast subject int 
limitations im 


1 too hasty 


comprehensive 
overseas literature 
by Major A. A whose name and work are 
famihar in connection with the Art Section of the Empire 
Exhibition 


Finally, it is appropriate to the main subject of this 
irticle t mmend a littl novel, which in its k viding 
lea recall jlekvll and H vale It is a weird and gripping 
pisode of the substitution of souls——not a pulpit morality 
of the good and evil principle alternately inhabiting one 


Ixaly, but an original ethical situatior geested by the 
present vogue { psychic experiment This is Major A 
|. Dawson's “ His Mortar Tenement Grant Richards: 

hd a thriller vou should read-—but not too late at 
munht 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF INTERESTING NEWS. 


Puorocrarus By C.N., Manvet (Parts), Torrcat, ano 1B. 
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A GREAT LANDSLIP IN INDIA: MASSES OF FALLEN SOIL THAT OVERWHELMED AN HOTEL THE KING OF ITALY'S FIRST GRANDCHILD: THE LITTLE COUNTESS MARIA 
WHICH STOOD JUST IN FRONT OF THE MAN ON THE LEFT) AND MANY HOUSES AT NAINI TAL. LUDOVICA CALVI WITH HER MOTHER, COUNTESS CALVI (PRINCESS YOLANDA). 



























































A HINDU-MOSLEM CONFLICT IN INDIA: BAZAARS SET ON TO BE THE NEW FRENCH AMBASSADOR IN LONDON : LIKE YPRES IN 1915: KOHAT ON THE SECOND DAY OF THE 
FIRE AT KOHAT ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE RIOTS M. OE FLEURIAU, FRENCH MINISTER IN CHINA. RIOTS, IN WHICH 20 HINDUS AND 11 MOSLEMS WERE KILLED. 
























































A SOVIET SHIP LYING AT A WELSH PORT IN THE PREMIER'S CONSTITUENCY EXCITEMENT AT GLOUCESTER OVER THE TRIAL OF DR. HADWEN (AN ANTI-VACCINATIONIST 


THE “‘TOVARISTCH’’ AT PORT TALBOT, NEAR ABERAVON, GLAMORGANSHIRE. ON A CHARGE OF MANSLAUGHTER: A CROWD AND POLICE OUTSIDE THE ASSIZE COURT 
A great landslir irred in Ind n Septemt 29 at N T Kumaon (Unit the Fres iliac e ‘ . 
eRe of . sont gtr: < ge Re honda enn . Jnited f the F h Embassy Dr. W. R. Hadwen, of Gloucester, a prominent anti 
oc) « ec ‘ ‘ norr nf ; ve er . Ae fab ‘ . | ‘ ‘ If 
' as a resu at al rainfa No lives were los At Koha vaccinationis ].F and evangelical preacher, was charged with manslaughter in 
he Puniat Hindu-Mosler r ts broke it n Septer her 7 and aste for severa connection : : 


with ¢ A 
- he death of a little girl attended by him and certified as having 


. sney were a ed to an offensive pamphiet insulting the Moslem Holy died of diphtheria and pneumonia. The trial opened on October 27 and attracted 
The H u casualties were 2 ed, and °6 injured . Mosle were great wds the Assize Court It was stated on October 23 that the Soviet 
* 2 n e F ess Yolanda. eides daughte he F ga een shir T aristch had been ving in Port Talbot for several weeks end that 
‘ wes meres ta © 7 A m UM eat Ve std = erta embe the Labour Par had been in clo ‘ th her captain 
7 ‘ La arty a n in close touch wi her capta 
M. de Fleuriau, who is to succeed the mte de St. Aulaire as French A ssad and had mixed with the crew Some Liberal speakers in the locality attributed 
reat Britain, was in London for nearly 22 years (up to 192 as inselior | disturbances to this influence, but the suggestion was off ially discredited 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT ORF THE QUEEN. 


SS MARIA 
YOLANDA). 





¥Y OF THE 
RE KILLED 


CINATIONIST 
SSIZE COURT 


HER MAJESTY. 


FROM THE CAMERA-PORTRAIT BY E. O. HOPPE 
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ABOVE ALL 


AT HIS WORK-DESK: THE KING 


FROM THE CAMERA-PORTRAI 
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LL POLITICS. 


KING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


ERA-PORTRAIT BY E. O. HOPPE. 
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WATCHING THE RESULTS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


STEVEN SPURRIER. R.O.L (COPYRIGHT). 
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“T°HE $ spirit of fighting is just now rampaging 
| hrough the land, and not even the muldest- 
n nered man who ever cut a throat can escape 
fection Some f us catch it badly Perhaps this 


is why the authorities who control the policy of the 


Zoological Society have just imported some fresh 
specimens of the fighting-fish (Fig. 1). to place in their 
wonderful Aquarium! Yet I am sure their courage 
will fail them at the last moment they will not 
even stage a two-minute round Let us hope they 
may be tempted to permit a parring match by 


placing two fish in adjacent tanks, divided by a 
glass partition And this because it is only when 
in a state of frenzy that these 
be seen at their best Normally Betta 


bantam-weights ° 
pugnar 
is a very ordinary - looking little fish, but when he 
stands up for a fight, his whole body shines with 
metallic colours of dazzling beauty while the pro 
jected gill-membrane, waving like a black frill round 
the throat, adds something of grotesqueness to the 
general effect 

The Siamese do things differently They breed 
this little fish as the Spaniards do bulls, and for a 
like purpose. On the issue of a single combat they 
will stake considerable sums 4 man has even been 
known to stake his own freedom on a single combat 
so that he becomes the slave of the wner of the 


victorious fish How deep a hold this form 
} 


f sport 
1as obtained on the people may be gauged by the 
fact that it is made to furnish a considerable revenue 
to the State, no exhibition of fish-fighting being 
allowed save by those holding a licence 

[hat these contests are no mere sparring matches 
is shown by the fact that neither of the combatants 

















FIG. 2.—PRODUCED ARTIFICIALLY BY BRANDING THE 
SPROUTING HORNS OF MALE LAMBS THE SINGLE 
HORN OF THE UNICORN SHEEP 
“This head of a ‘Unicorn’ sheep shows the pair of horns fused 
to form one solid mass. Only at the tir 

of the originally paired condition.” 


there any evidence 


ever makes a second appearance in public; since, 
though they rarely have a fatal termination, the 
punishment they receive renders them unfit for 
further battles, and they are relegated to the stud, 
for they breed freely in captivity How deplorable |” 
we exclaim. Yet it is not so very long ago since the 
vastly more disreputable “ sport "’ of “ cock-fighting az 
was rife among us Its utter beastliness was recog- 
nised so long ago as the reign of Edward III., who 
forbade its practice Nevertheless, it survived even 
into our own times, though probably during the 
st forty years few such contests have taken place. 
The Game-cock was the breed used for this 
Ose Long-legged and long-necked, extremely 
ular, and with a markedly upright carriage, 
it was .eminently fitted for the rdéle it so willingly 

iyed Before the combat each bird went through 
a severe course of training, and no bird was entered 


til it had been properly trimmed The comb 
was cut off, the neck-hackles, long tail-coverts, and 
tail feathers were cut short, as shown in the accom- 
vanying photograph Fig ; Furthermore, the 


natural spurs, formidable weapons though they were, 
were sawn off, and to their stumps were affixed long 
steel spurs, which inflicted most terrible wounds; so 
much so that one or both birds were often killed 
within a few minutes of the commencement of the 

tht Ihe removal of the comb and the clipping 
in order that neither 


t batants should obtain a hold upon his 


of the plumage was insisted 


ive ! n advantage invariably seized upon by 


ON THE WAR PATH! 
By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., Author of “ Whe Infancy of Animals,” “ The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc 


birds fighting in a natural state Betting on the 
results of such contests was always heavy. 


The Malays were, and probably still are, ravenous 




















FIG. 1.—BRED BY THE SIAMESE FOR BETTING COM- 
BATS: THE FIGHTING FISH, NOW REPRESENTED IN 
THE ZOO AQUARIUM 


The Fighting-fi bred by the Siamese r mbats on which 


in their appetite for this sport. With them, how- 
ever, the bird is not “ trimmed "’ for fighting by the 


removal of the comb or clipping the feathers. They, 




















FIG. 3—-SHORN OF HIS NECK FEATHERS AND ARMED 
WITH STEEL SPURS: A GAME-COCK “TRIMMED” FOR 


BATTLE 
“ The comb is removed and the long neck-hackles and ta verts, 
as well as the tail feathers and wing quills, are cut back in order 
to prevent any ia tt ts adversary 


too, use an artificial spur, which is an even more 
formidable weapon than that used in England. 
It takes the form of a lancet-like blade, three 
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FIG. 5.—FORMERLY USED FOR BULL AND  BEAR- 
BAITING: THE ‘OLD ENGLIS BULLDOG, VERY 
DIFFERENT FROM THE BULLDOG OF TO-DAY. 


. > . 
From the Old Englist bulldog the modern t 308 ft the 
w- bench s derived Unfortunately, n ctuai rem of this 
an ai are know ave xu tw 




















inches long, and as sharp as a razor, whicl fixed 
to the hind -toe, and further secured by a steel fork 
running upwards from the base of the toe to embrace 
the natural spur, which is not removed The natu 
alist Belt tells us that a precisely sinular weapon 
was used in Nicaragua during his stay there All 
classes, he remarks, are fond of this amusement 


which forms the chief recreation of the towns on 
Sunday afternoons In China the common quail 
and in parts of India the jungle bush-quail 

kept in 


sport in fighting 


minement for the purposes of providing 


\ special breed of sheep, bred in the eastern 
Himalayas, in the country round Sikkim, and known 
as the Barwal (Fig. 4), is used for fighting in India 


either with their own fellows or, as | have heard 


‘with other animals though far, | have been 
unable to discover what these other animals ”’ are 
It is a stoutly built creature, with massive horns 
sweeping downwards and forward close to the ide 
of the head, which is haracterised as markedly 
** Roman-nosed. he hock with which two of 
these rams meet, after rushing at one another from 


a considerable distance ibsolutely astounding, the 
sound of the impact of their heads being audible at 
two or three hundred vards (ne marvels that thev 


are not knocked senseless 


In Nepal a very extraordinary freak race 
the barwal is produced, known as the Unicort heep 
Fig. 2 [wo specimens of this strange reed w 
brought to this country in !t606, among the ol 
lections of Nepales inmimals presented t King 
George \ when Prince of Wales They were 


hibited, it may be remembered, at the Gardens ot 

















FIG. 4.—THE FAMOUS FIGHTING SHEEF F INDIA 
THE HEAD F A BARWAL, WHOSE RAMMING IMPACT 
IS HEARD FOR m YARDS 


The K wit a r a { f ‘ t ‘ 
4 ur ' the Our tt . eir 4a € 
at tw t ndre ard 
the Zoological Society It was at first believed that 


the single massive horn which turned directly back 
ward in a bold sweep from the forehead to the back 
of the neck, but bifurcating towards the tip, was a 
perfectly natural growth. Enquiry showed, how 


ever, that this was a purely artificial feature, pro 


duced by branding the normal, sprouting horns of 
male lambs when about two months old The seared 
surface is then treated with oil and soot Furthet 
control is then induced by means of bandages The 


* Kaffirs '’ of South Africa sometimes deal in a similat 
manner with the horns of cattle 
Finally, mention must be made of the dog-fights 


which had once, and not so long ago, so great a hold 
on our countrymen [his revolting form of port 

was furnished by the “ bulldog Fig. 5), used also 
for the purpose of bull and bear baiting tut the 
bulldog of that day was very different from the anin 

known as the bulldog to-day, which is a product 
of the fancier and the show-bench, a grotesque 
travesty of ferocity, quite incapable of the feat f 
his forebears. Ugly he still is, but vastly improved 
in temper In my youth, indeed, I possessed one of 


this breed, typical of the modern bulldog, and of a 
most affectionate disposition As I took my walks 
abroad with him, people would prefer to pass by on 
the other side, for he had a most wicked-looking fac« 
But they needn't have worried ! 

Much of our electioneering bluster is of thi i 
dog type there is a tremendous show of ferocity 
but no great harm come f it 
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CLOCKWORK AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 


of a new 





interest to 







































wonderful clock constructed at Chicago The 
upper photograpl 1ows the mechanism by which figures 
of the suck ve Presidents are made to appear at inter- 
a seen in the lower illus- 
! Ww e trument was described in an 
clocks by Mr. William T. Walsh, published 
e Scientific Amer some years ago * The 
writes do not surpass, or even 
teenth and fifteenth centuries 
‘ e nstruction. Clocks 
every 1 *r has at least one. 
W sat time-piece of 
Rela I 
e 
ar 
. { : t pes 
{ ¢ ago, the spirit of the old 
Ke er c € *ranz Bohacek, 
f Patzau, Bohemia Twenty years of careful 
ve een his efforts crowned by the 
pletion of what is one of the most remarkable time- 
€ 1 Ame a I maker has com- 
e craits 1 of the middle 
4 wi 1@ a i we century an 
€ B é ad f more than 
1000 parts, is.two st y Its weights are so heavy 
two windlasses must be employed to wind them up 
It a ve é 
1 spe 
e 
e 
a = 
| 
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WING THE FIGURE OF A PRESIDENT AT THE CENTRAL APERTURE 
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WHERE PRESIDENT SUCCEEDS PRESIDENT WITH CLOCKWORK 
REGULARITY INTERIOR MECHANISM OF FRANZ BOHACEK’S 
WONDERFUL CLOCK AT CHICAGO, SHOWING SOME OF THE 
FIGURI OF PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES WHICH 


EAR AT INTERVALS 





ire ere visible are those of the first eight President 
r t to left) George Washington (1789-97), John Adams 
)7-1801 TI : Jefferson 1801-9 James Madison 
Jame Monroe 1817-25 John Quincy Adams 


1825-9), Andrew Jacksor 1829-3 and Martin Van Buren 
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“BLACK & WHITE” 


“BLACK & WHITE” is unequalled for mellowed softness and delicate bouquet, 


which only a blend of age-matured whiskies can give. 


The holding of the Largest Stocks of Matured Scotch Whiskies assures a commanding 


position and guarantees a maintenance of Age and Quality. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. LTD. 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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Queen have been deeply 


Election goes without saving, 


"T°HAT the King and 
| interested in the 
although their 
they 
or any 


position is above all politics, in which 
scrupulously refrain from showing any 
whatever At Sandringham their 


Majesties had a visit from Princess Mary and Viscount 


opinion 
bias 


Lascelles They saw much of Queen Alexandra 
and of Queen Maud Prince Olaf was over from 
Oxford for a short visit The King and Prince 


Henry were shooting very frequently—the Sandring- 


ham estate partridges and pheasants are famous, 
and wild-fowl shooting on the flats is excellent, but 
will be better later on 


frail, is 


Queen Alexandra, although 


well, and interested in all that goes on. 


Tattenham 
it seemed strange, 
day, to put up a 
mark them down 
itself, which 
forth humanity like swarms of locusts on race days. 
Now it is 


When one remembers the scenes at 
Corner Station during Derby week 
other 
partridges and to 
quite close up to the 


when motoring past it the 
big covey of 
station belches 
wherein is no sign of life, 
when a watchman is on duty. Par- 


rather different ideas about 


a quiet place 
save at night 
tridges and people have 


enjoying life 


The Motor Show 
by the Election. The 
; 


occupied by engines, 


suffered little, if any, eclipse 

mind of very much 
and women flock to the Show, 
many of them much intrigued by the hope of finding 
cars with roof-room for their pet hats, and with the 
question of easy and graceful 


man 1S 


yet more important 


getting in and out 


Our big business firms are the backbone of our 
philanthropic effort It is, therefore, no surprise to 
find that the well-known firm of Gamage has con- 
sented to act as stewards on behalf of the 
for Little Boys at Farningham and Swanley, Kent, 
of which the Duke of York is President 


Homes 


The firm 


had the largest list on both previous occasions. There 
is very special reason why it should be well sup- 
ported by our good readers now A friend has 
offered to give £25,000 to the Homes if, by Nov. 3, 

















Picot-edged petal draperies add a graceful f nishing touch 
lo th delightful dance frock from tne Inexpensive Gown 
Salon at Debenham and free ad it more Street, WW 
ba 348 
PuHorocrarn sy DAssa 
the diar x4 iubilee of the Institut 4 similar sum 
bes I , ected \ r t t ol t id 
exist than this Ihe Hom mainta 300 homeless 


or orphan boys, who are received in infancy and 
thoroughly~—trained and equipped for life. What 
could be better These Homes were the pioneers 
of the Cottage system, whereby the little fellows 
are secured the atmosphere of home life Many 


fine men owe their success in life to them, and in 





A tablier of jet and crystal beads enhances this distinctive 


evening frock from Debenham and Freebod, I nex 
pensive Gown Salon. (See page 848 
Puotocrarn By Bassano 
these days of no apprenticeship the boys prove 
unusually efficient. So please, kind and dear 


readers, do your best to secure this {25,000 for so 
splendid an object 
particulars, and will gratefully 
contributions, large The 


the work of the Homes is long 


Gamages will gladly send full 
acknowledge any 


small or short, 


time 1s 


The chief object of the younger women of to-day 
seems to be to shuffle off some mortal coils of flesh 
in order to attain the proper proportions for the 
slim silhouette. Indeed, this object is not confined 
to women younger in years, but to women of all 
years. They had better be careful lest they shuffle 
off their whole still, 
good health for thinning 
is unsafe, 


mortal coil, or, wors« 
indifferent. This process 

save under the orders of a well-known and 
thoroughly reliable medical man. A lady whose 
youth is indeed memory is jubilant over the 
loss in one year of three stone 
flesh. ‘Tis true she 
"tis ‘tis true 


change 


a mere 
of her too, too solid 
has sustained the loss, and pity 
for with it she has lost fullness of face 
youthful, healthy look that 


buxom and well-liking, was an 


and a when she was 
undoubted charm 


Keeping fit is the one safe way of size-reduction If 


flesh does get up it is safe only to get it down by 
exercise and self-denial—disagreeable doses in these 
luxury-loving days 

There is much written about a rage for colour 
this autumn So far it has not matcrialised Where- 


ever smart women have been gathered together 
since their return to town, it has bec encrally ob 
served that black and what wus« t ™ alled ud 
coloured garments wer mothe uscendant Such 
colour a there i might be hailed a a ntuation of 
the fawn, antelope. und chamy n hue » much 
beloved during the past seasor Ihe have devel 
oped into ochre, nasturtium reds, terracotta, orange 
flame, et and are ecn in small quantit only 
Here nd there are seen touche { other colour 
Pa efi blue ur + «¢ ’ f¢ ‘ 

that tiack Is worn | ‘ n f ' ‘ 


also safe to say that when it is styleful and smart, 
they look their best in it 


Winter sports and outfits for them are occupying 
the thoughts of many At the risk of being thought 
an elderly and damp blanket and a spoil-sport, I want 
to warn winter sports people, especially the younger 
members of my own sex, against over-exertion. Many 
go out to Switzerland for holidays after probably a 
Between the exhilaration 


of the air and the fascination of the sports, they keep 


strenuous term at school 
going all day, and then very likely dance at night, 
and when they get back home, the result is sagging toa 
more or less, serious extent. One terrible example I 
know of, and others I have heard of. Older people 
simply cannot do it, and are safe, but youngsters will 
go till they drop if allowed, and in these days they 
suffer little control 


The New York clerks who have come out on strike 
and include in their demand a minimum wage of /400 
a year, to enable them to buy their wives three pairs 
subtle fellows. They 

support of womankind. Silk 
beloved institution, 
The smart woman finds a great interest in her dressing, 


of silk stockings annually, are 
know how to secure the 
icminine 


stockings are a well 


securing either exact matches or effective 


with her dress ; 


contrasts 
failing either, the effect of bare legs 
busies herself in looking 
out for the cheapest fulfilment of these objects; the 
young ladies who work in offices and shops think of 


The less opulent of our sex 


their display of legs on buses or at tennis, and tenderly 
cherish their necessarily limited supply of silk stock- 
ings ; 
tions look on silken hose as marks of 


and the wives of men in somewhat similar posi- 
gentility, and 
measure each other's social value by the clothing of 


their understandings 


Consequently the New York clerks are wise 
in their generation Silk stockings have attained 
great importance No woman can now contem- 
plate rotten cotton stockings calmly. She would 
have to come down several rungs on the social 


ladder if she wore them, and in so doing must show 


her legs. Duchesses and lesser peeresses of the older 




















This 
vated wnth rich 


charming dinner frock of lemon georectle de 
embroidery may 
I nex pensive Gown Salon at Debenham and Is 
Ny page 848 


Prorocrarn py Passan 


régime take advantage of their rank, at tine te 


reall omfortable winter hose This advantage 1 
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The Dining Room 
at Cawdor Castle. 


The Legend of Cawdor Castle 


ANY centuries ago, so legend says, there lived a Scottish 
Thane who, having amassed the wherewithal to build a 
castle, could not decide upon its site. In his perplexity 
he sought the counsel of a “wise woman” who said, “ Pack 
your treasure upon an ass and let the animal go its own way. 
Wherever the ass halts, there you must build.” 
Thus, we are told, was chosen the site for Cawdor Castle, south-west 
of Nairn. And perhaps it was this strange legend which brought 
Cawdor to Shakespeare’s notice when he selected it as the scene 
for “ Macbeth.” \ 
Haphazardly perhaps the site may have been chosen, but it was not = —_— , — 
so with the design of the building. Cawdor Castle was built strictly & Ridinaiias Citak tiie Pee 
to the standard demanded by the turbulent times of feud and arch” design and inlaid panels. 
foray: the grey walls and rounded turrets bear that grim aspect 
typical of a mediaeval Scottish fortress. ‘The ancient interior too 
shows evidence of the same stern character in its oak panelling and 
tapestry, modified somewhat by the modelled plaster ceilings and 
carven fireplaces. 
The hand of Time has rested lightly on these masterpieces of 
forgotten craftsmen; for Time, so ruthless to the inferior, 
emphasises the merits of the superior. A striking example of this 
tendency is found in John Haig Scotch Whisky, which for nearly 
three hundred years has grown steadily in favour with those who 


want the very best. 
1e Kon 
Pn ee, 
ohn Haig!’ * 


Icseep sy JOHN HAIG & CO, LTD. DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.1 
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rHE 
THE ATOM AND THE NATURE OF THINGS. 


Continued from Page S12 


cach of them. The combined reflections acted upon 
a sensitive flame, making it flare as shown: but only 
if the distances between the sheets were properly 
adjusted 

The experiment of the X-ray and the crystal is 
the fundamental experiment of the new investigations 
into the structure of matter. It shows how the 
pattern units are spaced in the crystal 

The diamond (Fig. 7) is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all the crystals in the world. It is remarkable 
for the beauty and simplicity of its structure, and 
important because it is the simplest of the forms in 
which the atoms of carbon join themselves together 
The basis of structure of organic substances can be 
found within it It is the hardest mineral that we 
know, and its brilliance makes it one of the most 
prized of all jewels Here is a model of its siructure 
(Fig. 8) as found by X-rays. It is already possible to 
explain many of the properties of the diamond from 
a consideration of the way in which Nature has de- 
signed it. The scale of the model is about one to a 
thousand million. Every carbon atom has four 
neighbours placed round it in a perfectly symmetrical 
mannet This is in perfect agreement with the long- 
established chemical fact that the carbon atom tends 
always to link itself with four other atoms and no 
more. For cxample, methene is a gas in which the 
molecule consists of a carbon atom linked to four 
hydrogen atoms. This is the marsh gas which is 
generated in marshy ground, and’ sometimes burns 
with a feeble light, the so-called will-of-the-wisp. 

It is odd that the simple form in which carbon 
atoms group themselves should make so brilliant a 
gem, and that a form nearly as simple should be so 
opposite in character as graphite or black lead. A 
single crystal of graphite is almost unobtainable, and 
tlre X-ray methods are somewhat hampered in their 
application to the determination of its structure 
Nevertheless, we can go forward a certain distance, and 
the result is shown by a special model (Fig. 5). A 
sheet of carbon atoms containing the hexagonal 
framework of the diamond is shown in Fig. 9. A 
second sheet, which would continue the diamond 
structure if it were placed as at A, shows the graphite 
structure if placed as at 2. It has to be lifted up 
so that the distance between the layers is much greater 
in graphite than in diamond. One layer slides over 
the other very easily, and that is the reason why 
graphite splits again and again into innumerable 
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flakes. It is impossible to reduce it to powder in a 
mortar. It becomes simply a mass of fine flakes 
which slide over one another with the utmost ease. 
For the same reason, it is easy to slip on a_ black 
leaded hearthstone, because some of the flakes cling 
to the hearthstone and some to the soles of one’s 
shoes and the flakes slide readily over one another 
Graphite makes one of the best of lubricants 

The diamond and graphite structures are the only 
two which are composed of carbon alone Structures 
of carbon and hvdrogen, or carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, or the same with a flavouring of other 
atoms, are very numerous and form a most important 
part of the substances found in nature. Indeed, their 
study constitutes the bulk of the subject of organic 
chemistry. They are found as the main constituents 
of living organisms, whence their name we meet 
them continually in industrial work, as in the dye 
industry, the leather industry, the cotton industry, 
the manufacture of explosives, and in many other 
places, so that their study is of the highest importance. 

If we dissect the diamond structure, we arrive at 
combinations of carbon atoms which we find are the 
basis of all these organic compounds. We take the 
graphite sheet (Fig. 9) which we have formed by 
splitting the diamond in parallel planes; it is a hex- 
agonal network. We now cut through certain bonds 
and divide the whole up into separate hexagons. 
Each carbon atom is now joined to two others ; it has 
two idle bonds. To one of these we attach in each 
case a hydrogen atom, and we have now the famous 
benzene ring. 

Benzene was discovered by Faraday in 1825; a 
few drops of his original liquid are preserved in the 
library of the Royal Institution. He did not know 
its form, only that six carbon and six hydrogen atoms 
went to the making of it. It was Kekulé who first 
guessed that the carbon atoms formed a closed chain. 

The benzene ring is found in half of the sum-total 
of organic substances, and because some of the first 
to be studied were the essences of the lemons, oranges, 
and the like, the whole class. of substances founded 
on the benzene ring has been called the “ aromatic 

The placing of the hydrogen atoms round the 
benzene ring has quite removed the strong attach- 
ment to other rings which it had when it formed part 
of the graphite sheet. Benzene is a liquid at ordinary 
temperature. All sorts of additions and substitutions 
can be made to the ring, and every new substance made 
in this way has its own special properties 

The graphite sheet may be cut up in other ways: 
along the lines a ain Fig. 9, or, again, along the lines b b 
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The chain may be of infinite length Both these 

chains occur in Nature; they are the basis of the 

so-called chain compounds. Some of them have been 

investigated in this Institution. Dr. Muller and Dr. 

Shearer have found it possible to measure the length 

of the chain to a bigh degree of accuracy. Take, 

for instance, the latter chain: every carbon has 

vacancies for two attachments except the end carbons, 

which have three. Let one of them be satisfied with 
three hydrogens, and let the other end carry a 

special group formed of two oxygens and one hydrogen 

arranged as in Fig. 4 Then we have a series of 
substances called the “ fatty acids,”’ all known to 
chemists and named by them. Thus we have palmitic, 
myristic, lauric acid, ete When the chain is short, 
the substance is liquid at ordinary temperature. But 
the longer chains belong to solid substances, and the 
longer the chain the higher the melting point. 

When a little of one of the solid members of the 
series is melted and poured on to a piece of glass or 
mica, layers of molecules are formed on which all the 
molecules are perpendicular to the glass; and the 
layers lie above one another, hundreds in succession 
like a series of pile carpets, each hair of which repre- 
sents a molecule. One of the terminals of the molecule 
in Fig. 4, that terminal in which oxygen atoms are 
found, has a strong tendency to join up with one of 
its own kind; and we find that this comes out in 
the arrangements of layers, for they lie alternately 
first one way up and then the other way up; the pile 
carpets have their pile pointing upwards and down- 
wards alternately. The connection between the ter- 
minals at the other ends of the chains is very weak 
which is the reason, no doubt, why the solid substance 
is so greasy and slippery. It is the arrangement in 
layers which makes it possible to measure the lengths 
of the molecules by means of X-rays. 


The Orama, the first of the three new 20,000-ton 
steamers being added to the Orient Line fleet, built 
at the Barrow works of Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., has 
been running her trials on the Clyde this week, when 
she attained speeds in excess of twenty knots. The 
Orama has left for London to take her place in 
the Orient Line service to Australia, sailing from 
London on the 15th inst. She has accommodation 
for 600 first-class and 1250 third-class passengers. 
Features of the new steamers are the unusually ex- 
tensive deck space, the spaciousness of the public 
rooms, and the very large provision of single-berth 
cabins 
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RINCE’S PLATE is the only lasting substi- 

tute for Sterling Silver’ the fact that leading 

Hotels, Restaurants, and Steamship Com- 
panies exclusively use Prince’s Plate is unique 
testimony to its all-round superiority for 
lasting wear. Write for Catalogue. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, and it is from this them, however, was at least one remarkable master 
: edition that Sir Henry Wood has given us a number piece—the early G minor Symphony, which has been 


Ke close of the Queen's Hall ‘* Promenades '’ may 
be taken as the beginning of the autumn 
musical season, for the Promenades "’ begin in 
summer, when a vast proportion of Londoners are 
at the seaside, and the final concert on Oct, 18 this 
year saw the last of the holiday-makers back at 
his desk facing the prospect of the long and not 
altogether uncomfortable winter, alleviated at any 
rate by intense musical activity. 


The Promenade ”’ 


completely overshadowed by Mozart's great work in 
the same key written matly years later. Now that 
Sir Henry Wood has rediscovered this early G minor 
Symphony, it is to be hoped that he will keep it in 
the Promenade repertory, and that conductors in the 
provinces will take note of it. 


of Haydn's earlier symphonies this season. The 
examples we have heard fully justify Saint-Saéns’s 
eulogies. They are without exception concise, fresh, 
and delightful works, the very antithesis of that dull, 
manufactured, boring, academic music which must 
have been in Mr. Arnold Bennett's mind when he 
declared, in his own inimitable way somewhere, that 
Mr. Haydn was a back number. In fact, some of The first arrivals of our autumn visitors, the 
Mr. Arnold Bennett's young musical friends—Mr. “ stars '’ of the musical world, have been Mme. Galli- 

Curci and M. Serge 





season which is now 
finished has been satis-, 
factory artistically, and, 
I should think, financi- 
ally also. The average 
attendance has been 
good, and frequently 
there has not been an 
empty seat in the hall 
The visit of the King 
and Queen on Oct. 15 
has given the Prom- 
enades’’ an excellent 
advertisement ; but it is 
rather a pity that this 
visit could not have 
been arranged for earlier 
in the season, as it is 
certain that there are 
hundreds of thousands 








Rachmaninoff. This 
was Mme. Galli-Curci's 
first visit, but the 
gramophone has made 
her voice familiar to an 
immense public. Still, 
one would have thought 
that Rachmaninoff, com- 
poser of the famous 
C sharp minor Prelude, 
was at least as familiar 
and as_ sensational a 
figure as Galli - Curci. 
He is certainly as fine 
@ pianist as she is'a 
singer, and a far more 
considerable musican 
and personality. Yet 
for some mysterious 
reason the whole of 








of Londoners who even 
yet are not aware of the 
existence of the Queen's 
Hall or the Promenade Mr. Robert Bridges, the Poet 
Concerts, and they will 
have heard of them for 
the first time when they 
read the account of the 
visit of the King and Queen in their daily newspaper. 


Binyon 


PRESENTED TO THE POET LAUREATE (MR. ROBERT BRIDGES) ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY: A CLAVICHORE 
INSCRIBED “MUSICA, POESIS, AVETE SORORES GEMINZ.” 

Laureate, attained his eightieth birthday on October 23. Under the auspices of the Royal Society of 
Literature, friends and admirers presented him on the occasion with this clavichord—a gift of his own choice—specially made by Mr. Arnold 
Doimetsch The Latin inscription means: “‘ Music, Poetry, hail! twin sisters.” Mr. Bridges was born in Kent in 1844, and became 
Poet Laureate in 1913. Among the many distinguished subscribers to the gift were Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Laurence 
, Sir Henry Newbolt, and Mr. W. B. Yeats.—{Photograph by Emery Walker, Lid.) 


London seemed to think 
that it must go and 
hear Galli-Curci, and 
one heard people who 
never enter a concert- 
hall once in five years 
murmuring, “Are you 
going to Galli-Curci? 
I am simply dying to 


a little of Haydn’s terse, spa:kling vivacity; and I 
can think of no works more suitable to small string 
bands and popular audiences everywhere than these 
Haydn symphonies. 


Musically, the chief interest of the season has been 
in the almost unknown Haydn and Mozart symphonies 
which have been given on Tuesday nights The 
symphonies of Haydn—which were great favourites 
of Saint-Saéns, who used always to declare that the 
great merits of Haydn were not properly appreciated 
have never been given to the world in a really definitive 
edition ; but such an edition is in course of publication 


The early Mozart symphonies were also a great 
treat, but it was noticeable that these early works 
showed a certain youthful exuberance and redundancy 
in marked contrast to the Haydn symphonies. Among 


Arnold Bax, for example—would be all the better for go,’’ whereas there was no such universal rush to hear 


Rachmaninoff, although he had the Queen’s Hall filled 
at his two recitals, as he deserved to have. 


There is no doubt singers have a peculiar and 
altogether special attraction for the public; violinists 
come next, and then pianists. Composers follow a 
long way behind. Richard Strauss, for example, who 
is incomparably the greatest composer now living, and 
indubitably a future classic, had the Albert Hall half- 
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The ONLY Records WITHOUT SCRATCH 


HERE are some two 
selections 
available on Columbia “NEW PRO- 
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triumphs of Dame CLARA BUTT, 
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Ar logue of the New Columbia 

re Grafonola with 168 pp. Catalogue of 

$2 Record: and name of sarest dealer 
post ‘vee COLUMBIA, 102-108, 


Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.2 
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World’s Most Famous Dance Bands. 
All manufactured by the “New Pro- 
cess” — Without Scratch — ensuring 
perfect purity of tone without blemish. 














The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia 
“New Process" Records are whelly of 
British manufacture The Columbia 
Graphophone Co., Lid., is the only entirely 
British company exclusively engaged in 
gramophene and record manufacture, 
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The original, exclusive, old fashioned ‘‘B.L.” 


blended by Bulloch, Lade and possessing a peculiarly char- 
acteristic Highland and Hebridean bouquet. A Whisky 
of pre-war quality and superior strength (25 u.p. }—well 
favoured by those who know, who really know, whisky : 
costing 15/- per bottle, yet not costly, for each bottle 
yields more glasses—with richer contentment in every glass. 


“B.L.” Gold Label Extra Special Scotch Whisky is obtainable at 15/- per bottle, from 
leading wine merchants of London and the Provinces, including (in London) the follow- 
ing stores: John Barker & Co. Ltd., Civil Service Supply Association Ltd., Harrods Lid., 
Selfridge & Co. Lid., Wm. Whiteley Litd., Gapps Ltd., Victoria Wine Company and 
at Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 


BULLOCH, LADE & CO. LTD. 


GLASGOW. LONDON. 
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Fresh Fruit Juices and White Cane Sugar make the 
Most Delicious and Healthful Drinks. 
KIA-ORA 

LEMON SQUASH §; ORANGE SQUASH . 


is really made from fresh lemon juice R_) is the sweet juice of fresh, ripe oranges 

and cane sugar and is unequalled for its eS and cane sugar: no beverage can be more | 
delicious, fresh, lemon-juice flavour—one mr enjoyable. Try Kia~-Ora Orange Squash 
and you will be delighted. 





of the most pleasing of all flavours, one 


the palate always welcomes. 
Your guests may never have tasted Orange 


Squash : offer your new discovery and you 
will be thanked and envied for such an en- 
joyable, wholesome and delightful beverage. 
Children like and benefit by Orange Squash 
just as much as their elders, because, like 
‘Kia-Ora’ Lemon Squash, it is rich in 


vitamins, vitally necessary for their health. 


KIA-ORA LEMON SQUASH is 
so rich that it is economical: a large 
bottle costing 2/4 will make from 20 to 
30 glasses of Lemon Squash by adding 


soda-water for a sparkling drink, water for 





still lemonade. 








Balls, Dances, &c.: Serve ‘Kia-Ora’ a Lunch & Dinner : ‘ Kia-Ora’ Orange 
Lemon Squash and ‘ Kia-Ora’ Orange : 2/4 per Large Bottle. : Squash and ‘ Kia-Ora’ Lemon Squash 
Squash in bowls or jugs. A bottle : 1/4 per Half Bottle. : make perfect lable beverages. They 








makes a gallon when mixed with water, fey per ao, | stimulate the palate, aid digestion, and 
and is ready for instant service. : Wine and Spirit Merchants ond : agree with all foods. 
: Chemists throughest Great Britais 
and |retand. 
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Sole Makers: ‘KIA-ORA’ LIMITED, ne BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E.1. 
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The very soul of music 


All over the British Isles—the Sterling A charming aluminium standard together with 
“Primax,” the new hornless Loud Speaker, a specially prepared parchment diaphragm in 
has jumped straight into radio favour. A place of the ordinary horn—the “ Primax”™ 
Loud Speaker with a difference—better in is therefore more artistic in reproduction and 
design, better in performance—perfect. The appearance. 

very soul of music ! _— 

Volume—tone fidelity—evenness of sound 
distribution—all these things are given you 


Graceful—an ornament to any room. Tone- by the “ Primax.” 


perfect—a joy to any musician. Nothing is 
comparable to the “Primax.” It is the loud Your dealer will gladly prove these words by 
speaker predominant. demonstration. 


’ 7" : The Sterling “ Primax “ Loud Speaker as 
a wh eee illustrated above (Lumiere’s Patent). 2,000 


ohms resistance,complete with 
Speaker. Ask your dealer for a copy. 12 ft. of mar gen Price £7 7 -0 


STERLING 


PIR IIMIANN . 2 


., The Hornless Loud Speaker { 


Adve 4 


Sterling Telephone & Electric Co., Ltd. 
210- Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 


: Works : Dagenham, Essex Boa: Ye) 
sRtE 9 See gop aound?, oF Rabaanle ERIE: 








AN UNKNOWN CIVILISATION. other Maya site—namely, Chichen Itza, where, olin 

(Continued from Page 816.) its conquest by the Toltecs, their religious and artistic 
influences were strongly developed. We named the 
city Chacmool after its tutelary deity. 

More than twenty ruined sites, large and small, 
were visited along the East Coast, and we learnt 
from the few scattered fisher-folk with whom we 
came in contact of many more in the interior which 


students of Central American archxology. But, 
having regard to the extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween the heads of the gods as shown in the Codex 
and on the mural paintings at Tuluum, it seems almost 
certain that it was a product of the East Coast civilisa- 
tion, probably within half a century of the arrival of 
the Spaniards in Yucatan, and, Tuluum being the 
chief city of this civilisation, it is probable that the 
Codex originated there, and may have been the work of 
the same artist who produced the mural decorations. 

The ruined city of Chacmool is situated on a 
peninsula dividing the San Espiritu: from the Ascen- 
sion Bay. It had never before been visited by 
Europeans, and the Indian who guided us to it had 


we were unable to reach. 

A great and practically virgin field is open to the 
archxologist along this coast and for many miles 
in the interior, and systematic exploration and exca- 
vation should not only uncover many new ruined 
sites, but should supply valuable information as to 
the habits and mode of life of the builders of the 
ruins which represent the last phase of the great 


Mava civilisation. Unfortunately, the place is in- 
come across it accidentally when in pursuit of a Maya ¢ ; “ rs = 
‘ Gast ‘ accessible, and the Santa Cruz Indians, none too 
wounded deer. The architecture is similar to the , 1 Pp ‘ * t all , 
> . > pa , time, wi ot allow anyone to pene- 
other East Coast sites—stucco-covered stone build- rng ony “ae, Bor ¢ . I 


trate to the hinterland in certain localities; while 
for tick flies, and every conceivable insect pest, the 
country is difficult to equal. 


ings standing upon stone-faced pyramids. Here, 
within a small insignificant temple, we discovered 
an image of the Chacmool, a gigantic human figure 
8 ft. high, made of extremely hard cement, reclining 
on its back and elbows, the knees drawn up to the 
buttocks, the forearms and hands extended » then the THE PLAYHOUSES. 

side of the thighs, and the head raised and turned ——- 

to the left. It was clothed in cotton breast-plate with A GALSWORTHY PORTRAIT AT THE HAYMARKET. 








elaborate collar and maxtli, or apron, falling between a single portrait can constitute a play, then 
the legs, wore sandals, armlets, and wristlets, and “Old English,”” the new Galsworthy play at 
was coloured a uniform yellow, over which were the Haymarket, is a big thing. Sylvanus Hey- 
painted geometrical devices in red and black. thorp, the shipping magnate of twenty years ago, is 

It was by the merest accident that we discovered superbly realised alike by Mr. Galsworthy as author 
this statue, as it was completely buried in the accu- and Mr. Norman McKinnel as actor. Whether he bullies 
mulated dirt and rubbish of centuries, through which co-directors or cows refractory shareholders, whether 
only the tops of the knees projected for a few inches. he gibes at the “ holiness’’ of his self-righteous 
On removing the débris from round about it, we came daughter or unbends to his winsome girl-grandchild, 
upon a shell gorget, two greenstone beads, an ear- he is a commanding, impressive figure. Here is the 
plug, fragments of the bones of a tapir, and a small playwright at his best ; here is the most consummate 
pottery incense-burner. Some devotee, faithful even and convincing piece of artistry Mr. McKinnel has 
after the fall of his god, must have made this little achieved in a long and honourable career. But one 
offering before the dirt and débris had begun to could wish this gem of characterisation had had a 
accumulate round the statue. This was an extremely better setting. Not, it may be added, from the pro- 
important discovery, as these Chacmool figures are ducer, Mr. Lyall Swete, and his artists, who have 
purely of Toltec origin, and are found at only one done wonders with the Liverpool office, the domestic 
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“Carrying on.” 


It is a stiff fight to carry om a business of 
any kind now-a-days. In the Whisky World it 
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interiors of 1905, the pictures, furniture, and voluminous 
skirts of the period; but from the dramatist, whose 
background for his hero is not quite worthy of his 
bigness, and has too much the aspect of patchwork. 
The little grand-daughter is played to perfection by 
dainty Joan Maude, and a neat thumbnail sketch is 
that of the young girl’s mother, a sponging widow. 
Miss Irene Rooke’s art hits her off happily. 


“THE PELICAN,” AT THE AMBASSADORS’. 

Captain Harwood and his wife, known to the public 
as Miss Tennyson Jesse, have between them written 
for the Ambassadors’ an interesting play, the starting- 
point of which would seem to have been suggested by 
a recent law-case. In their prologue the authors of 
‘‘ The Pelican "’ show us a young mother offering to sur- 
render her baby son to his putative father and grand- 
father and leave him to be brought up as heir in their 
hands; but neither the husband nor the husband's 
father will acknowledge blood relationship with the 
child, and the divorced wife goes off declaring that the 
boy is all hers. Seventeen years later the question of 
the boy’s career assumes importance. Brought up in 
France, he nevertheless wishes to join the British Army, 
but the problem of his birth offers difficulties, which 
a friend suggests may be overcome by his being given 
an introduction to a high War Office official. Who 
should this Adjutant-General be, of course, but the 
boy’s own father? The meeting of father and son is 
made to take place in the town-house of the family, 
and there the likeness between what the boy is and 
what the father was is supposed to be so striking that 
the grandfather, now senile, mistakes the lad for his 
own son. That scene of recognition, very touching 
and. unforced, proves, thanks not a little to the 
beautiful acting of Mr. Frederick Kerr as the old man, 
to be the making of the play. Miss Josephine Victor 
plays the heroine’s réle not too effectively; what 
charm and personality can do on the stage is proved 
once more by Miss Rosina Filippi in a part by 
comparison insignificant. A similar compliment can 
be paid to Miss Mabel Terry Lewis; and good work 
is done by Mr. Herbert Marshall, Mr. Robert Andrews, 
Mr. Nicholas Hannen, Miss Elizabeth Pollock, and 
Mr. Charles Cherry. 











Amazing new discovery takes off 
flesh just where you want to lose 
it. No dieting—no pills—no dis- 
comforts. Requires only a few 
minutes a day. Five Days’ Trial. 


MEN no longer need be too stout! 

AT LAST Science has discovered a marvellous 
method that takes off flesh from any part of the body. 
With the Veco Ruducing Cup Geumate of men are 
ridding themselves of excess flesh in a surprisingly short 
time. Only a few minutes a day loosens the congestion 
of fat and makes it vanish. 

The concentrated suction massage of the Vace 
Reducing Cup, now perfected for the first time, causes 
the blood to coarse through the fat and dissolve it. 
There is nothing else like it. Kesults are amazing ! 
Stoutness and corpulence not only is a direct cause of 
much _ ill- health, 
but when it bas 
its man down 
on his back its ’ 


Corputent men are 
using the Vaco 
Keducing Cup and 


dangerous work ’ ayy ses t= | 
is just started. Any ° ya 
life insurance agent ¢ ficiency 


can cite the exact , 4 
statistics showing 
how much more 


Selected for susceptible to , 


is possible, at present, to retire gracefully and ode an serious disease are 


profitably by selling out stocks of Old Matured WEMBLEY, 


Whiskies at very fancy prices. 


Irrespective of what others are doing, we are 
“ sticking it” ; and to-day we hold one of the largest 
stocks of Old Matured Whiskies in private hands. 


You will find the proof in every bottle of 


& HIGHLAND 











those who are stout 
and corpulent. Poor 
circulation, flabby 
muscles, high blood 
pressure and dis 
eases of the heart 
are just a few which 
are often caused by 
superfluous flesh. 


FREE PROOF OF RESULTS. 


Thousands of Veco Reducing Cups have been sold 
at jo shillings and cpwarde, but a special intro- 
ductory offer brings you for five days’ trial the 
entire treatment for only £t. Jost follow 
directions, and you can't help becoming slender and 
graceful again. You 



















ARE take no risk Just 
you post ——- 7 
wta ordae or > 
TOO Prillines, ant if the 
Vaco Cup fails to do 
as we say it will,return 
dun Varts it within Gee Gage and 
“HLA QU rey peeing sow pa 
Koen tut pos e coupon 
3 ‘nom, before this 
offer is withdrawn. 
its COTCH WHISKy]} THIS COUPON 

IS WORTH 

> ou $f py staits— 10/- 

. . —Or ween 16 @ youngster 
. , MACDONALD & MUIR, Distillers, LEITH, - ana 
London Office: 25, Haymarket, S.W.1 “GLEN MORAY °93.” « | MODERN RESEARCH SOCIETY, 

12/6 per bortle. = . very fine Liqueur WHISKY, | Dept.7211, 14, Regent St, London, S.W.1 
, ~< 15/- per bottle. j Sens me & plain conteiner— the Vaco Reducing Cup 
haste ae de ke Ghia” | NP eae) tail with the prepa. 1 am om T have the gunranteet pen hoge 
| feturmng the Cup alter five da end having my money 


| Promptly refunded @ 1 am ant delighted with rewlts 


SEED enscwes 


+ Oeeeeeereres.. -eeeceeersces. | set eneccegmenenenceee—aeee® 


Address ........ 


ee ee eee rrr ro. eee 


Town 
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“All this touched the imagin- 
ation of every man who had 
in his composition any un- 
usually strong admixture of 
the universal human passion— 
love of the past."’ 


Fall and Winter |" / 


Overcoats) 


PARKSIDE. 


With moderately plain, close- 
fitting back or with pleats and ~ 
half-belt, double or single- 
breasted style. In a wide 
= choice of Coatings, includ- 
~~ ing Naps, Velours, Cheviot, 
and other cloths of the finest 
quality, in plain or fancy 
Blues, Browns or Greys. 




















Decorate your home 


with’ Nell Gwynn” Candles 


E the room what it may—a setting where quaint 
B old prints bring out the sombre softness of antique 
oak, a beautiful harmony of mellow mahogany and 

rich carpets, a scheme of toned gilt of the French 
periods, or just a portion of an utility 1924 home—it can 
be made more appealing and alluring with “ Nell Gwynn” 
Old World Candles. They set the seal of charm; they 
are the mark of personal artistry; they complete a picture 


IN ALL FITTINGS 
READY-TO-WEAR From 6 Gas 


HARRODS 


‘The House for Men,’ 





KNIGHTSBRIDG E of perfect taste, as can only these candles, made by a firm 
LONDON whose craftsmanship is a three century tradition. 
Swi Once “ Nell Gwynn” Candles are taken into the decorative 


scheme, you will not care to lose the finishing touch they 
impart. Their beauty is not ephemeral. If necessary, in 
order to renew the lustre, they may be gently rubbed with 
a soft, damp cloth. The inconvenience of shades is 
obviated. They burn with a steady light—without smoke— 
without odour. In all respects has modern science 
improved the art of the 17th century craftsman. 

















There is a list of colours below. Some will 
harmonise with every scheme of furnishing; all fill 
a definite need. 


“DEVON FIRE 


PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


** Nell Gwynn” Candles can be obtained from high- 
class stores. 


A FREE BOOKLET, "' Lights of other days, ''giving the 
story of ‘' Nell Gwynn'' Candles, will be sent on request. 


21 ART COLOURS 





1. Light Pearl Grey 8. Peacock Green 15. Pink 

2. Dark Pearl Grey 9. Apple Green 16. Old Rose 

3. Electric Blue 10. Sulphur Green 17. Rose 

4. Sky Blue 11. Sulphur Yellow 18. Red 

5. Light Blue 12. Maize Yellow 9. Dragon’s Blood 
6. ‘Dark Blue 13. Old Gold 20. Assyrian Red 
7. Jade Green 14. BlushfPink 21. Royal Purple 


"Nell Gwynn” Candies are packed 
and priced as follows : 





>. Long (12 ins.) Medium(1oins,) Short (8 ins.) 
4 in box 4 in box 4 in box 

2/9 per box 2/3 per box 32/9 per box 
2 in box 2 in box 2 in box 


2/6 perbox A/Bperbox A/- per box 


** Nell Gwynn’ Candles are a new product. Most high- 
class stores have them, but if you experience any 
difficulty, send your remittance covering your requtre- 
ments and stating sizes, colours and packings you 
desire, direct to the makers at the address below. 
The goods will be forwarded post free. 


“NELL, GWYNN’ 


ntique 


CANDLES 








FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


CANDY & CO., LTD. 


a ________. EE 





London Showrooms: 87, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
. ; -_ Soap & Candle 
}. C.& J. FIELD, LTD. teen fecturers, 
Dept. 23) LONDON, S.E.1 
INDY Rei. 1642 in the reign of Charles I. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


Mr. W. R. Morris, governing 
director of Morris Motors, Ltd., 
writes me the following letter, 
which speaks for itself and certainly provides a good 
deal of food for thought. He says: ‘‘ At the present 





A Significant 
Statement. 


the McKenna duties has been to deprive of work a 
very considerable number of people who would nor- 
mally have been engaged on a production programme 
of 75,000 cars per year. At least 75 per cent. of the 
motor industry in this country is not paying a dividend 
and a large number of concerns will have to be closed 
down under the present state of affairs—in fact, several 

failures have already occurred. The 

idea that under Protection British 











motor-manufacturers would form a 
ring to keep prices high and thus ex- 
ploit the public is absolutely errone- 
ous, for internal competition is sufh- 
cient guard against this. The Board 
of Trade figures referring to the motor 
industry and its allied trades for the 
months May - September of this year 
\ provide ample proof of the disastrous 
, effects of the removal of the duties.” 

I think this letter can be left to 
stand on its own base—-any comment 
from me would be out of place and 
redundant 


1924.—846 


among the Transatlantic makers. Asa rule, the “ six 
is a supplementary model, but it is not a little signi 
ficant that it is usually on the small side. The gener 
ality of the new “ sixes "’ are of about two litres total 
capacity—equal to a Treasury h.p. rating of about 17 
to 18, which is a very practical dimension. How long 
it will take for the six definitely to oust the four 
remains to be seen, but I have no doubt at all but that 
ultimately it will prove to be the dominant type. | 
daresay I shall be told that there are many reasons 
why this should not come to pass ; but I would remind 
the doubters that fifteen years ago people were saying 
the same thing about the four, and were arguing that 
for cheapness’ sake the two-cylinder engine would 
always hold its own against the more complicated 
and expensive motor. 


For acar built in 1904 to be still in 
daily service and giving complete 
satisfaction must be something of 
a record. It has transpired, however, that a Surrey 
motorist is using a 12-14-h.p. Sunbeam of this age. 


A Remarkable 
Record. 





Six Cylinders 
Coming. 
One impression I 
gathered at the 
Show was that the 








A CAR FIT FOR A KING'S SON: THE DUKE OF YORK ENTERING 
A CROSSLEY AFTER UNVEILING THE NAVAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 


PORTSMOUTH 


time our concern is engaged on a programme which 
budgets for the production of 40,000 cars in the ensuing 
veal [his is the same number that was budgeted 
for last year. If the McKenna duties had not been 
removed we should have gone out on a programme of 
75,000 cars, the difference of 35,000 cars being what we 
expect—and not without reason—to be sold at reduced 
prices in this country by foreign manufacturers. 
During the past twelve months we have spent approxi- 
mately a million pounds in installing new machinery 
and in organising new methods of production; and 
this, if the duties had not been repealed, would have 
enabled us to produce cars on a programme of 75,000 
per year at prices appreciably lower than those we 
are now charging. We could, in consequence thereof, 
have done a large export business, which, under the 
present conditions, is practically impossible. It will 
thus easily be seen that the result of the repeal of 


six-cylinder engine 
is rapidly advancing 
in popularity, if one 
is to judge by the 
numbers of cars ex- 
hibited in which this type of motor is 
installed. Not so many years ago six 
cylinders were the monopoly of the 
really expensive cars. Now we are 
getting them in even the cheapest 
Particularly among. the 
American manufacturers this tend- 
ency to increase the number of cylin- 


classes 


ders is to be observed—so much so 
that, speaking without having made 

















an exact analysis, I should say that 
there were more American cars with 
six-cylinder motors than with the 
four-cylinder type. Among the Brit- 
ish and Continental constructors, too, there is a very 
strong tendency to go in for the greater number of 
cylinders, though the type has not superseded the 
“four ’’ to anything like the extent which is observable 


A NOTABLE EXHIBIT AT THE RECENT MOTOR SHOW: THE NAPIER 


STAND AT OLYMPIA 


In applying to the makers for new sprocket wheels 
for the chain drive, the owner of the car remarked 
that these were the only parts which required 
replacement w.w 






















(SIX CYLINDER) 


e2 nificant. 


Fitted with four-wheel brakes 


Sole Concessionnaires 


198, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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 . pheonterw feels so sure of Packard 
manufacture and Packard per- 
formance that the subject rarely arises 
:) for discussion — certainly never for 
Bi. debate. To this many owners have 
added another conviction equally sig- 


They are certain that there is nothing 


to compare with the Single Six in con- 
tinuous low cost of maintenance. 


W. C. GAUNT COMPANY 


General Manager: Leonagp WiLtiAMs, 
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MOUNTAIN DEW 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


EDWARD YOUNG & Co., Ltd., 


GLASGOW LIVERPOOL LO 


antl NDON 
cad bxpert Uffrce) 
9, Waterloo St. Seel Street. 62-63, Mark Lane 


Glenugie Distillery, Peterhead, Aberdeenshire. 
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owlands’ 
Macassar Oil 


is AM ABSOLUTE WECESSITY for al) who wish to Preserve and Geautify their 





As it Pemetrates to the Rootes it wil! 
ceeteee dhe Sous of the Matural OU in 
t air, the want of which causes Baldness. Ladies 
and Ohiidren should always use it, as it lays the 
foundation of a Laxuriant Growth. Also 


: bottles, by Stores, Che H 
Sereet, Gray's inn Read’ a. “y : mists airdressers, and Rowteeds 118, 


epared in « Golden Goleur for Faw Hair. Sold ie 
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FOR 
Smart Jewellery: 
Hand Bags, 
a Wrist Watches, 
Cigarette Cases, 



























Vanity Cases, 
Motor Cases, 


&e. &c. 








Two Useful Gifts. 


| STERLING SILVER VANITY 
CASE WITH MIRROR, exact size , 
| of illustration, and with Sapphire 
| fastener. Engine-turned, with 
blue enamel line round edge, 
oly £2 18 G 
| A large selection of Vanity 
| Cases in Gold, Silver, Tor- 


toiseshell, &c., on view.- 














A SOLID GOLD WATCH & 
CHAIN FOR 10 GUINEAS. 
Knife edge, very flat, solid 
Gold Watch for Evening 
|Dress or ordinary wear. 
| Fully jewelled lever move- 
| ment and Gold Watch Chain 
complete £210 10 O 








Dressing Cases, | 


Vi ckery’s | 


| 


| 
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HE potency of Peps is due 

to the ingenious idea of 
sealing within a silver jacket 
certain volatile chest-strengthen- 
ing medicines which are con- 
centrated in each tablet. 

When you remove the silver 
wrapping and let a Peps tablet 
dissolve on the tongue, the healing and 
germicidal fumes given off are carried with 
the breath down the throat and bronchial 
tubes into the innermost recesses of the lungs. 

The Peps medicine thus heals sore and inflamed 
places beyond the reach of old-fashioned “cough 
cures” that are merely swallowed into the stomach. 


PEPS 


Peps put an end to coughs, colds, and sore throat, 
and strengthen the whole bronchial system. Being 
free from all harmful drugs, Peps can be taken with + 
perfect safety even by the frail old folk or the young. 4 





PEPS are sold only in boxes at 1/3 frontataing 35 siluer-jacketed \ 
tablets) and 3]- (containing 105 tablets). Of all chemists or post 
free at the same prices direct from The Peps Co., Leeds. 


The breatheable femedy 
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Burberry 
Garment 
bears the 
Burberry 
Trade Mark. 





Medel 
A197! 


A Paying Investment in 
Protection and Comfort 


For whatever purpose an Overcoat is needed, a “ Burberry ” is the 
coat to buy. In design, material and workmanship it is unsurpassed, 
and offers the highest return in comfort and protection. 


BURBERRY OVERCOATS 


made of materials woven from the finest wools, and proofed by 
Burberrys’ special system, provide the services of 


TWO COATS IN ONE 


garment—Warm Overcoat and Reliable Weatherproof. They exclude 
rain, yet are self-ventilating ; provide snug warmth, yet are so light that 
on mild days they are, perhaps unexpectedly, still greatly comforting. 


Catalogue of Models and Patterns Post Free. 





ny 


| 
| WINTER SPORTS DRESS DISPLAY 


of models for Men, Women and Children, designed in Burberry’s exclusive 
Snow- and Wind-proof materials, at Haymarket. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY DURING NOVEMBER | 
Mannequin ‘Parades MW a.m. to / p.m. and 3 to 4.30 p.m. 


BERRYS fe. toner 
BUR SW.1 LONDON 
8 & 10 BD. MALESHERBES PARIS ; & PROVINCIAL AGENTS 


Bureervys 





































































Hats for Every 


Occasion. 
sphere 


has created an 
Chree 
ferent yet 
pictured on this page. 
at Woolland Brothers, 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 
The one in the centre 
boasts a crown of 


season. becoming 


characteristic <« 


black panne, a brim 
of velvet, and two 
magnificent ospreys. 


The small brown felt 
hat on the right with 
the turned-up brim is 
trimmed with a glycer- 
ine mount in shaded 
autumn tints. The re- 
maining model is car- 
ried out in real Rodier 
duvetyn of a deep 
wine nuance completed 
with a bold chou of 
ribbon. The 
34 guineas, and at this 


cost 1S 


price there is a wide 
choice of attractive 
afiairs in felt, hatter’s 
plush, and panne, 
trimmed in many 
novel ways. One ex- 


ceedingly distinctive 
model in black 
with the 


panne 


new high 


embroidered in Oriental c 


Evening Gowns 


for 7} Guineas. Gress 


sigh in 


from Debenham and Freet 



















Weil - 


with new suitings, 
envelope pockets. Colours : 
wine, corn, mastic, brown, 
nattier & peach, also all white 











astonishing 


Actually, 


[The woman 
allowance 


tailored Overblouse 
washing crépe of plain colours to tone 
rever front and small 


THE 





of frocks, 


models, each 


of the 





Wine-coloured Rodter 
ith a large 


expresses this becoming 


square crown can be secured for 59s 
with gay cockades of ribbon ; 
cost of a delightful hat and scarf to 


plourings. 


vain for 
dy 


diversity 


present 


with 
need no 
an evening frock 
Wigmore 
for this firm has opened a salon for inexpensive gowns, 
where there is an infinite choice of fascinating affairs 


Richins inl Fancies. 


To contrast with her uncompro- 
mising straight silhouette in the 


Dame Fashion 
of hats this 
entirely dif- 

modes, are 


they may be studied 


\ 


duvetyn 
chou”’ 


6d., decorated 


and 4} guineas is the 
match in kasha 


a_ restricted 
longer 


Street, W., 


of ribbon to match 
hat from Woollands. 
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available for 7} guineas. The three delightful evening 


frocks pictured on page 836 are each obtainable for 
this pleasantly moderate sum. The white frock in 
the centre has a complete tablier of jet and crystal 
beads, and the model portrayed on the nght, in 
georgette plain and plissé, is richly embroidered 
in the front. The graceful dance frock on the left 
is expressed in georgette, the petalled draperies 
and skirt being picot-edged. These attractive 
frocks can be obtained in several lovely shades, 


completed A distinctive hat of black panne with a 
brim of velvet trimmed with ospreys. At 


Woolland Bros., Knightsbridge, S.W. 


and there are many others equally enchanting which 


merit an early visit 
: Every woman who is contem- 
lendid ; 
tay 4 plating the acquisition of new 
furs should apply to Harrods, 
Knightsbridge, S.W., for the interesting brochure just 


issued by this firm. It contains numberless beautiful 
illustrations on thick art paper, ranging from coats 
of real mink costing 445 guineas to cravats of natural 
skunk costing only 79s. 6d. Fashionable coats of 


1924. 


S45 


natural 


musquash cut 


with 


| 


a graceful flare are 


obtainable for 33 guineas; and.a lovely moleskin 
cape, suitable for afternoon or evening, is priced 
at 35 guineas. Then delightful evening wraps in 
pure white coney can be secured for /3 19s. 6d., 
and large black bear stoles range from 8gs. 6d. 
They are very effective with the straight, simple 
coats which everyone is wearing to-day. This 
useful brochure will be sent gratis and post free 
to all readers of this paper. 
An Economy 
Week. 


just ma 
will del 


Perfectly plain, 


and lon 


description 
Made in 
it can be 
direct fr 





Glycerine feathers in shaded autumn tints 
adorn this little hat of beech-brown felt 
which may be studied at Woollands. 


No one must neglect 
to visit Dickins and 
Jones’s, Regent Street, 
W., during their 
Economy Week, which 
begins on Monday next, 
Nov. 3. Throughout 
the week every depart- 
ment is offering 
wonderful bargains for 


the new season at 
specially reduced 
prices, and it is an 


opportunity which 
should not be missed. 
To all who apply 
mentioning the name 
of this paper a cata- 
logue giving full par- 
ticulars of the many 


prizes available will be 
sent gratis and post 
free. 
Novelty cf the Week. 
The new “Polo 
Sweater’ which has 
de its appearance an innovation which 
ight every sports and country enthusiast. 
with a very high “ turn-over "’ collar 
g sleeves, it is ideal for sports of every 
and for chilly days in the country. 


pure Scotch 
secured for the 


knit wool 
modest sum of one 
om across the Border. 


in various shades, 
guinea, 
readers who 


To all 


apply to this paper, I shall be very pleased to state 


where 


these 


delightful 


obtained. 





‘ Polo 


Sweaters 


” may be 








in heavy 


45/9 





The Newest Models in Overblouses. 


House Coatee im good quality chiffon 


velveteen in fancy paisley 
» wr a °59/6 


shades, nattier, wine, 


colourings 


ROBINSON: CLEAVER 


THE LINEN HALL 
REGENT STREET LONDON WI. 








~! 


pointment to 
wn DA Speenue THE 
QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 





E 
HE 4 M 





PARTY 


LITTLE GIRLS’ 


FROCKS 





conhdence. 





apricot/white, blue /pink. 
Size for 2 years .. es 
3 





Sent on approval 








Our Children’s Outfitting De- 
partment is one of the most 
interesting sections of our busi- 
ness, and has a world-wide 
reputation for the dainty and 
exclusive character of all i 

productions. Every garment 
is designed by our own expert, 
and made by our own workers 
from high-grade materials that 
we can recommend with every 


DAINTY PARTY FROCK (a3 sketch) in 
good quality shot taffeta for little girl, 
skirt cut circular, and bodice and 

ket trimmed tiny goffered frills of 
ioe In shades of green/gold, 





Debenham| 
G Freebody 


Wigmore Street. 1 Londen <2. 
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B ent to 
HI MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN OF SPAIN, 
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© Where Quality 


COUTILS G~D 






















Cigarette 
[ron I02 iit PIEP IE 


’ 


reigns supreme 


LAMBERT 
8 BUTLER, 
ENGLAND 
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PERFECT 
FITTING 
MARCHELLE 
CORSETS 


Marchelle Corset with 
camp patent adjustment 
at back. This is a simple 
and easy device for 
quickly adjusting a back 
lace corset. Models for 
every type of figure. 


Prices from 32/6 to 59/6 





| 


| 1200 Pairs of Court Walking Shoes, 
for afternoon wear, in patent, black 
suéde, and black, beaver and brown 
giacé kid as sketch, L.XV. heel and 
smart toe. 








20|- per pair 


MARSHALLS& 
SNELGROVE 


es PERENHAMS, LIMITED = 


VERE STREET-AND-OXFORD STREET 


==} LONDON -W 1 == 





















Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
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Week commences 


On Extreme Left. 


MEW. Woolback Satin Dress- 
ing Gown, plain wrap shape with 
roll collar and long sleeves. 
Useful garment, folding up into a 
bag of self material. Colours: 
Pink, Sky, Saxe, Rose, Lilac, 


i Purple 
yi Week Price 36/9 


On Near Left: 


SS EW. English Quilted Silk 

Dressing Gown, as illustration, 

lined throughout with Floral 

Crepon; long sleeves and — 

Colours: Pink, Sky, Saxe, 

Lilac, Purple and Black 
Economy Week Price 35/9 


A catalogue of the Economy 
Week offers sent post free 
on application. 


DICKINS&JONES 


House” 


REGENT “STREET LONDON. Wi 








&* COMMENCES 
i MONDAY. NOV 3 


This Season's Economy 


Monday next, November 
3rd.and in each depart. 
ment selections of good 
quality merchandise will be 
offered at special prices. 


CHESS. 


To ComRresPonpents,—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W4 


© MN Lapowne (London) Thanks for your special contribution, of 
which our first impressions are very favourable 


Cuartes H Bariey (Providence, R.L, U.S.A 4 good composer 
like yourself must surely “know that if a problem can be solved in 
more ways than one it suffers from a fatal defect, whatever “ the 
best standards " may say to the contrary It is no use, however, 
crying over spilt milk, and we are pleased to see your new effort ; 
but where is the mate if Black play 1 ~ R takes K BP? 


M E Jowerr (Grange-on-Sands)... You pay us a rather back-handed 
compliment in thinking we should publish a problem with such 
a solution as vou submit for No. 3942 You have failed to notice 
that Q takes Kt is not the complete record of Black's reply. 





} © Sracknovse (Torquay).—-We are sorry we must include you in 
the number who have come to grief over No. 3942 One has to 
be very wary of the wily composer of two-movers nowadays. 


r R p'Orca Paix (King s Lynn).-—It is a matter of regret to us that 
we must greet your maiden appearance with a reply in the same 
rms as the answer above 


W C B (King’s Lynn).— Your letter fully explains our difficulty with 


vour previous solution The position you send us possesses only 
; «torical interest; it belongs to a period dating back seventy or 
; ehty vears. As regards No. 3942, what do you do if Black replies, 
| P Queens ? 
: E Suackieton (Carlow).—We make every allowance for solvers at a 
listance, and credit you with pleasure for the solution of No. 3940; 
/ but for No. 3941 we must offer the consolation that you have gone 
stray in good company, as one often does in other things besides 
hess. 
jouw F Batcomae (Tooting).-We have carefully examined your 


umended positions of Problem No. 7, and find as follows Position 
: No. 1 appears to have no solution, for after 1. Kt to Q B 3rd Q takes 
: t, 2. Q to Q ard (ch) K to K 4th, no mate follows. Position No. 2, on 
the other hand, has another solution by 1. B takes Kt (ch) K takes B, 
Q to Kt 4th (ch) Kt to K B sth, 3. Q takes Kt, mate. We would 
suggest you lay this aside for the time being and try for a new 
problem altogether 

lr K Wreas (Woking We must apologise for the error, and have 
made the necessary correction as desired. With reference to the 
new contribution, it is very pretty in its details, but the kev seemed 
ta present itself with unusual alacrity, although that might be a purely 
lucky shot As for consequent duals of fatuous defences,” let 
the legalists groan over them. We must congratulate you on the 

singular success of No. 3941 


ILILUSTRATEI 


» LONDON 


SotvTion oF Prostem No 
. 
WHITE 
Kt to Q 7th 


Mates accordingly 


Although in every respect an admirable composition, the surprising 
success of this problem is the way in which it has trapped even first 
overlooking the paralysis of White's attack 
1 B takes R, it is strange that to those who 
gave Kt to R 4th as the solution the reflex move of Kt to Q 7th did } 
not suggest itself as a second method of doing it 


rate solvers Apart from 


bv the defence of 


MLAC 
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4941 By t. K. Wiican. Falwell (Caterham), Arturo 


Anything (Ravenscourt Park). 


S Caldwell (Hove), R B 





Shaw (Malaga), E J Gibbs (East Ham), 
¥ 


H Burgess (St. Leonards-on-Sea), W N Powell (Ledbury), E V 
Punnett (South London), M Beach (Milton Bridge), and J C Kruse 


Correct SoLtutTions oF Prositem No. 3942 received from Violet 
Shackleton (Carlow), H Forbes Robinson (Thames Ditton), H Burgess 
(St. Leonards-on-Sea), C B S (Canterbury), F ] Falwell (Caterham), 


Pearce (Happisburgh), R P Nicholson 


(Crayke), M S Maughan (Barton-on-Sea), Rev. W Scott (Elgin), 
] Gibbs (East Ham), J Fowler (Arundel), C H Watson (Masham), 
] Hunter (Leicester), J P Smith (Cricklewood), E W Punnett (South 


London), W N Powell (Ledbury), M Beach (Milton Bridge), R B N 
PROBLEM No, 3943.—-By tne Rev. C. C, W. SuMNeR, (Tewkesbury), J J Duckwe 


K. (Bangor), J] K M (South ¢ 


wth (Newton-le-Willows), H W Satow 
roydon), E S G Driver (Lingfield), G 


Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), L W Cafferata (Newark), A 





Gy, 





“eG 
| © GG 
Witla 
| 


Z 


Uj Yj, 


a ZY tp court Park), and W Strang 
w GZ 


Y Yy 
= Y Yh jA 
es Y// Ville CHESS 


y 9 YZ Uy YY, | G layed at Southse 

We Y 4 same played at Southsea in 

2 Ne Yj % Y YY British Chess Federation, 
Ve-lbe LLL Wh. ! 


4 G. B. Hearn. 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 
2. P to K B 4th P takes P 


Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), W Kirkman (Hereford), J] C Kruse (Ravens- 


man Hill (Palmerstown). 


IN ENGLAND, 


the Open Major Tournament of the 
between Messrs. A. Rusinstein and 


11. Kt to Kt 6th 
12. Kt to K 6th 


“iI F | (Kteseritzky Gambit.) 
z Yj Yi; white (Mr. KR.) psrack (Mr. H.) wire (Mr. R.) srack (Mr. H.) 


“ / (44, 44 j ? 

Uy g 4 ‘ttoK Bard PtoK Ktgth | 4 , 

YY 4 3 | 3. Kt to K B arc P to t4th | The exchange of Knights by 
Yh OS BS } Pto K R 4th P to Kt sth Black was imperative, and his 


| yy Gk Wi 
; Yj ZO 
Yj Y Z 
YikG, 


4 
5. Kt to K 5th 


Vp 


such a delightful old friend 


Uy | WY, 5. " hy K . 3 
Yj UY) 7 Ptahe P Bio ht and 











White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CORRECT SOLUTION OF 


Melbourne); of 


Fields, South India), and 


No. 39039 from 


ProsLem No 


| 
| . 
YW Yj, “Wh DK wt ard Cate 
Z = Z | 9. Kt to Q B 4rd Castles 
DZ Cy, Wl Ws. _| a: Kt takes P 
(at B 4th) 
WHITE. Up to this point the moves 


failure to accept it gives White 


in | seems really no defence to this 


a modern tourney must be our! proffered sacrifice. 
apology for giving an example| ,;.. Q B takes Kt 
at once so brief and so brilliant If P takes Kt, 13. P takes P 


Yf4 Wi 

“yj Y, G) Constituting the Kieseritsky | an opportunity of which he loses 
7 4 Y, 

YYy “ld Gambit. The pleasure of meeting no time in profiting. There 


rd is good enough, as the Black King 
is left uncovered, with insufficient 
time to protect him. 


| 13. P takes B Q takes QO P 


.Ktto K and PtoQ B 4th 14. Q takes Q P takes Q 


15. P to K 7th R to B sq 

16. B takes P (ch) K to R sq 

17. B to K 6th Kt to B ard 
are | 18. KttoB7th(ch) K to Kt sq 


identical with those of a famous 19. Kt to Q 8th 


same in which Zukertort beat 
g (dis $. 
Steinitz in the Vienna Congress dis ch) Resign 

4937 received from R W Hill of 1882. The latter now played A finely won finish, all the 


Howard Staunton (Kolar Gold P to B ard; tut the text re 


Housman (Chicoutimi, Quebec) ; of seems a more attacking 


No. 39040 from E Shackleton (Carlow); and of No. 3941 from F J tinuation. 











Indigestion 


The worst form of sleepless- 
ness is that which arises from 
indigestion. If your nights 
are troubled begin a course of 
Cassell's Tablets at once. 
Safe—Sure—Quick. 


Mr. Vine’s Experience. 

’ Mr. J. Vine, 76, Cranbury Avenue, Southampton, 
sends the following testimony: ‘ For seven 
years I suffered from indigestion, which 
caused pain after everything I ate, and 








flatulence also. Often I vomited ail I had 
eaten, and I became so thin and weak that I 
could not keep at work. I was unable to 
sleep properly;and when I did doze off I 










TAKE TWO AT GED-TIME 


ul note how well you sleep, and 
how refreshed and fit f 


the morning 


you feel in 





was awakened by the pain. I tried many 
different things but nothing relieved me 






pain and flatulence ceased, and I soon re- | 


The Universal Home Remedy for 


until I got Cassell’s Tablets. Then the Breakdown Nerve Pains 
. eadache 










feel in the pink of condition.’ 


r. 


Home Price, 1/3; Family Size, 3/-. 
| Seld by Chemists and Stores throughout the 
Empire. 








gained strength and put on flesh. Now I Sleeplessness Palpitation 
, Specially Valuable for Nersing Mothers and 
During the Critical Perieds of Life. 


ssell’ 
Tablets 













of bed ode) a 1 


Obtainable from all good Confectioners. In case of diffi- 
culty write O. Knecht, 52, Bedford St., Strand, W.C.2 





TO-DAY 


1808 


Gvery bottle 
holds _pre- 
cisely the 
same splen- 


did whisky. 


Supplied in 
Bottles 
Half.Bottles 
Quarter- 
Bottles and 


six other 








shapes 
everywhere. 


TTT TIL TT Ett ee 
Pre Tie et ei 


| DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd, Royal Irish Distil 


TRY A BOTTLE 


Just the same since 


Not the slightest 
falling off. 


ply | more remarkable in that it was 
m- $0 short a variant from a classical 
example giving an opposite result, 












cries, BELFAST _—— 


LONDON OFFICES: 239 & 241, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.. | 











now carry 






Liners which Vessels 


Anchor Donaldson 
| Canadian Govt — 
———— Merchant Marine 






Touching Canadian Ports Should Carry 


arettes 


Mild, Sweet Old Virginia largest Independent 


THE HOME OF 


W. C.MACDONALD REG'D. INC. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Tobacco Manu lkscturers in the British Empire 
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(ere e The new season’s 23-60 h.p. 
VAUXHALL 


« 

» pad rANTIALLY better value The body space of oft. gin. is 
. nlw note penne than last year’s is offered ample for seven-seated closed 
. LA in the new season’s 23-60 Vauxhall, carriages. § A design of great 




















chassis price £725. Leading distinction, with a performance of 


! 
features are its power development the very best, it brings together | 
3 





(65 b.h.p.), fuel economy (22-23 high quality and high value in 
m.p.g.), the Vauxhall four-wheel a way that is unusual. Users of 


braking system, and the refined large best-class cars will find this 
Y , f e functioning of its balanced engine. claim well worth investigating. 











[roe CAR SUPEREXCELLENT| 


Illustrated, the 23-60 ‘Carlton’ enclosed limousine, 
£1,300 
The 23-60 ‘ Kington’ touring car, £925 
The 14-40 ‘ Princeton’ touring car, £625 
The 30-98 ‘ Velox’ touring car, £1,150 
Vauxhall Body Specialisation 


There are eighteen varieties: 
; open, closed and convertible ig 














~- = — oe 2 ee ee ee 





VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED,LUTON,BEDFORDSHIRE 
LONDON: nT 4-858 G oR AT sande STREET, W.1 





I If I n 
Canac I Ss t We I 1 
LONDON AGENTS: SHAW & KIL BURN LTD., 20 CONDUIT STREET, W.1! 














MEWS 'S 


~B-TH. 





LOUD SPEAKER 4 


WSO (DMZ SANS 





ee 





XG | .T.H. Loud Speakers are soundly constructed, both mechanically and rt ‘ 
: electrically, and reproduce speech and music without distortion or y . 
} undue resonance. They give the greatest volume of sound that it is possible ¥ 
) to obtain without impairing the tone. Each instrument is provided 
with an adjustable air-gap. The magnets, of cobalt steel, retain their 
1) magnetism permanently, and are unaffected by change of polarity. 
7 - FORM C1 FORM C3 
9, ] jeal Loud Speaker for a small room A gramophone art as Aeotew ob came 
\ Price £2 10 0 ' a: the Form C1 Load Spesker 
Price £2 20 
FORM ¢ FORM D 
1 - , 
fam weneval ues ta er ent of de 4 e for large halls er f. 
Price £5 0 0 Price 89 10 0 


Obtainable from all Electricians ani Radio Dealers 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd 


Works : COVENTRY Offices: CROWN HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, WC2 








Form D 
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GRANT'S B.P. 


PROCURABLE.” 


“BEST 





The Whisky that justifies its name— 





A happy combination of 
the Bounty of Nature 


Blender’s Art. 


and the 


| IPL 4, 
BEST PROCURABLE | 
he ‘cht Mhishy 


























ALPINE SPORTS,LIMITED | 
Sir HENRY LUNN, M.D 
BEST HOTELS, BRITISH i NTELE & CONTROI 


IALO 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QL ANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE 








TATCHO TONE CO. 5, Gt Queen Street, London. W.' 


2/- A TOOTH 


paid for old, carded artificial teeth or - t 
alloy plates Cc. wresponding bic prices on G 
Vulcanite plates Condition immate _ 
£20 oz. for Platinum. Full value for disused 
Jewellery, Antique Silver, Diamonds and Pearls 
Cash by return. 


Banker 





B. W. DEMBO, 7, The Mall, Clifton, Bristol. 








. fom 
TRE V4 


~ Ws | | 
4 Ojld JE 





A remembered 
perfume 


A tablet of Price’s Old 
English Lavender Soap is 
a talisman which conjures 
up the happiest memories 
—tull of the 
breathes beauty. 


scent that 


Price’s alone know how 


to produce and retain 
the scent of lavender, 
usually sO evanescent. 
Every tablet of Price's 


Old Enplish 


mA 


Lavender 
Ps 
Soap contains the perfume 


, 
at full strength. 
Price’ 
rice S 

| |) 


. 


m@lli iS sl 
avender S oap 


—" 
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Test the Best™ 


OUR EXPENSI 
- on R OWN HOMI 


2B rau : FREE 


100 Cand! 


SAFE & SIMPLE. 


UNIQUE OFFER 


Don’t Delay! 
A POST CARD will do. 
Send yours TO.DAY. 
LIBERAL AGENCY TERMS 
P C 235, HIGH STREET 
“LIMITE? MANCHESTER 











ASTHMA CURE 


Gives quick relief from Asthma, 











NICE. 
THE PALACE HOTEL. 


Up - to - Date. 
PLACE MAGENTA. Telegr : PALASOTEL. 
EVERY COMFORT VERY CENTRAL PARK 


























ANAGLYPH 


MASK COUPON. 


Please send me One Anaglyp! 
Viewing- Mash | 

| Three halfpence 
pence-halfpenny 

Posta 

Nam 

tid 
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no more! 


It is easier and cleaner to polish 
the linoleums and stained wood 
surrounds in all your rooms with 
Stephenson's Floor Polish. With aduster 
wrapped round a broom or a polisher 
Stephenson’s easily rubs up bright, and 
your floors are clean in no time. 
It pays 


henson’'s 
Floor Polish 


to polish with 





DINARD, BRITTANY 


THE ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
RESORT 


CRYSTAL HOTEL 
MICHELET HOTEL 


GARDEN 
DEVELOPMENT. 


it. GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, 


M.A., F.R.H.S., 


from experier 
15/- ner. 


DEAN & nies Ltd., Debrett House 
29. Kine Street. Covent Garden, W.C. 2 





